





























































New York, Claverack 
VAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD.- 
son River Institute. Healthfully and beautifully 
! ain the Hudson Valley Affords superior 
sivantages for thorou systematic education to 





young men and women. Careful attention given by a 

















trong faculty of exper fessors and teachers 

itellectual, social, 1 ral, ar physical culture. \ 
Conservatory of Musie and Art of high grade Oth 
year opens Sept. Vth Send for strated catalogue, 
tk h. Ht. FLACK, A M., Prest 

NEw YorK, Garden City, Long Island, 
"THE CATHEDRAL S( HOOL 2? aN! 
Paul, 17 miles from N.Y.) Thorough preparation 

for college or seclentific school, Mite: iry discipline 
Location and building unsurpassed. Citas. STURTEVANT 
Moore, A.B. (Harv.), Head Master, 


NEW ore Mantius 
S 7. JOHN’ MILIT. {RY SCHOOL. 
. Eb Me 


Classics. Business, 

















Rr. Rev. F. D. Ht NTINGTON, President. 
LT.-CoL, W. VERRECK, Superintendent. 
NEW York«K, Newburgh (on the Hudson 
VYIGLARS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
. $500, no extras.—There is at least one school in 
which a boy of elghtis happier, safer, and better off in 
every respectthan he ean be at home, no matter how 
go me) his home may be T have much to sav on the sub 
ect. Send for primer Koom for six boys next fall 
Hresky W. SiGiar, (Yale 
NeW YORK 125 Madison Avenue, near 
1th St 
CY H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Will reopen The 


until Sept. 16, is 


Oct. 


I. Principal's address, 


Cotuit, Mass. 
NEW YorkK, Poughkeepsie, 
WVERVIEW {DEM Y.—s5ygth Year. 
\ Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern 
meut Academies, and Business. Military dritl, 
sISBEE & AMEN, P saison 








NEW YorkK, Rochester. 
TNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER.— 
David J. Hill, . I ve President. Two courses 
or study, the Classical, fentifne, Fall term begins 
rhursday, Sept. 12, 188). For catalogues address 
THE LIBRARIAN, 
NEW YorK, Roslyn, Long Island, 


SCHUOL EDU‘ 


surroundinys. E. HINDs, 


ATES 
A.M. 


Tt. BRY. ANT 


boysamid charming 


NEW YORK, S&ratoga, 
‘4 RA TOGA IN SZ7TU TE FOR BOYS. 
» Prepares for leading colleges and business. Es 
tablished L856. idee PR ANKLIN B, YATES, A.B. 


NEw YORK, Syracuse. 


Ag S ALFRED WILEIN SON'S 
School for Girls Reopens September LS, ISS 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. ht witt, George Wm. Curtis 
Hon. Wayne MecVeagh, ‘vy. Edward tverett Haie 
Phomas Wentworth Higgir “ m, Hon. Andrew D.Whit 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE.—A BO 
and Day School for young 
Will reopen Sept. 16. Miss M. 


1{1RDING 
and little 
METCALF, Prin. 


) ; 
ladies 


Ww 


Kiris. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


~NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
~ for girls. Mrs. BuURGWYN MAITLAND, Principal 
Ihe best educational advantages, and the attractions of 
a beautiful home, in this great health resort. Young 
ladies may board with the re rine a the summer 
Address the Principal, Box ¢ 


Asheville, 











Onto, Cincinnad. 4 
SDEN PAKK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
~« Ninthyear. This schoo! is remarkable for its 
ugh patronage, home life, unsurpassed advantages for 





es, Music, ete., and for its beautiful 
walk from the Art School 
rculars address MME, FREDIN, 


dern languax 
ition, at a few minutes’ 
and Art Museum. Fore 
as above. 
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Sept. 
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Outo, Cincinnati, Walnut Hiils. 


ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Family and Day School 
5. Pupils take special work, or the full course 








for college examinations, Circulars are ready. 
OHIO, Cincinnati, 166 4 Seventh Street 
] cSS LEP ON SCHOOL FOR 
P Girls will reopen Buckntthesd 26. > ave been 
prepared with marked success for co the Har 





vard examinations apils' 
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rw 


A few resident p -received, 


Onto, Gambier. 

ARCOURT PLACE 
Prepares thoroughly f¢ 

men, or gives a complete 


SEMINAR Y.— 
the leading colleges 


course 


Onto, Gamble 
"EN YON MILI TARY ACADEN Y.— 
A Prepares thoroughly for C ollez e 2 or business. 



























hart ANIA, Bryn Mawr 

Bree AWE COLLEGE A COLLEGE 
ynen, ten miles from Philade fYers 
lergraduate courses in Sar iskrit, Greek 
ics, English, Anglo-Saxon, Fre d 

Spanish, German, including Goth 

ia, History, Political set : y 

8 xv, and Ph 

uP | afus comy hi 

ish I ry 

AC Aas AvUOVE 


vidress 


PENNSYE VANIA 


Chester 





ro 'NSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 

demy. Twenty-eighth session opens September 

{ Military Co . Civil Engineering, Chemisiry 

hitecture, Arts “Th roughly organized Preparatory 
irses, Circulars of CoL, CHas, E, Hyatt, Pres. 
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STL TAN A, Ox Montgomery (¢ 
OGONTZ s OL FOR ¥¢ 
dies, removed in 18 3 from Chestnut 


deiphia, to (gontz, the spacious « 





Cooke, will begin its fortieth vear Wednesd 
25th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, ¢ t 
Principals: Miss Frances KE, Kennett 
Fastman; Principal Emerita: Miss H. A 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel 
j i GYS aA 
neh, ane tre 1 | 
ye s sept IsSv 
if ( ee \ Pp 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phil iphia, si 








ARTIN SCHOOL 
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the school year LXS¥-1s90, Boys only of the highest 
character can be received. §600 a year. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiph _s 
M SS ANABLE'S BO. ANI 
iw School for Young Ladie Sept. 2 
eM leacte a, 1454 Pine st 
1 to MOTSELLE BONAME'S 
nel 1d Fnexlish boa n snd Day S« 
joy Sinan bade s. Will reope pteniber N 
ber of resident pupils limi It i 
struction and home care 
PENNSYLVANIA Niladely 
and Yo4 W. Chelten 
| ISS MARY E. STE 
4 ing and Day School begir 
1889. “‘Approved"’ by Bryn M i 
thorized *’ to prepare students for n » ¢ 
nations. Pupils pass these examin atlor Sin thiss 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore i ete 
> ARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
~ th onth, loth, 30 minutes from Rroad St. Sta 
t a Under the are of Friends, but a 
Full college course for both sexe 
Classical, SejentifiCc, and Literary. Also a Manua 
Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes Hear 
ful location, large grounds, new an lextensive bulld 
ig ratus. For Catalogue and full particu 
lars, address EDWARD H, Ma LL, LL.D... Pres't 
RIN GOA a, Willi amsport. 
[ICKINSON SEMINARY. A) THO 
roughly ~ ipped classical and scientifi 
tor both sexes itteen te hers lreowrees n | 
Elective studies when de sired Rare facilities in M 
sic and Art. Buildings spacious Steam, wate ve 
tilation, fre-escapes, $183 per year for board, w 
ing, heat, light, and room Tuition according to situ 
dies 
Discounts to preachers, teachers, and two fr tl 
same family, Fell term opens Sept. 2. Catalosue fre 
E. J. Gray, D1 Presider 
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There are vacancies for five boarding 
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SCRIBNER'S EDUCATIO! 





[Number 1259 


VAL BOOKS 





Suttable for Use in High-Class Schools, Colleges, and Ladtes’ Schools. 





An Elementary History of Art. 


By N. D’Anvers. With a Preface by Prof. Roger Smith. An entirely 
new and enlarged edition. Architecture and Sculpture, Painting. 
With 360 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 

For students who desire thus to train their own minds, for those who wish to 


oe are themselves for Continental travel, and, above all, for pupils in schools of a | 


igh class, no handbook of Art History could be more suitable than this volume. 


Biographies of the Great Musicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students of Music. 
volume strongly bound in decorated cloth. Per volume, $1.00. 
HAYDN, SCHUBERT, BACH, WAGNER, 
HAND#L, SCHUMANN, WEBER, ROSSINI, 
MOZART, PURCELL, MENDELSSOHN. 
ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS, 


Atlases. 

All the latest and best English Atlases for School Use, ete., always on 
hand, including the following; 
JOHNSTON'S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 

—— POLITICAL ATLAS. 
UNRIVALLED MODERN ATLAS. 
~ UNRIVALLED MODERN ATLAS, 
- UNRIVALLED CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
- UNRIVALLED CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
BLACK’S GENERAL ALAS. Folio, $22.50. 


The Moon: Considered_ as a Planet, a 
World, and a Satellite. 


By James Nasmyth and James Carpenter. A new and cheaper edition. 
With 26 Iilustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, pro- 
duced from drawings made with the aid of powerful Telescopes, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


Lotze’s Microcosmus: An Essay Concern- 
ing Man and His Relation to 
the World. 


Translated from the German by E. Hamilton and E, E. C. Jones, 
Edition. Thick 8yo, 1488 pages, cioth, $6.00, 


Vocabulary of Philosophy. 


Psychological, Ethical, Metaphysical; with Quotations and References. By 
William Fleming, D.D.; Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of 
Glasgow. Fourth Edition, revised and largely reconstructed by Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D., Professor cf Moral Philosophy, University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 


Bell's (C. T. and A. M) Standard Elocu- 
tionist. 


Principles and Exercises. Followed by a copious Selection of Extracts in 
Prose and Poetry. Classified and adapted for Reading and Recitation. 
New edition, reyised. With Plates. 12mo, half roan, $1.50. 


Handbook of the English Tongue. 


For the use of Students and others. By Joseph Angus. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


Stormonth’s (James) Dictionary. 


An Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. 
Including a very copious selection of Scientific Terms, For use in 
schools and colleges, and as a book o7 general reference. 
nunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp. Seventh edi- 
tion; with additions. 12mo, $3.00, 


Each 


16mo, $1.00. 
16mo, $1.00. 
Folio, bds., $1.40. 
Folio, cl., $2.00. 
Folio, bds., $1.40, 
Folio, cl., $2.00. 


Second 








SCRIBNER & WELFORD also supply the entire series ef BoHN's LIBRA- 
Res, including the Classical, Collegiate, Scientific, ete., ete., containing the 
Best Editions of Standard Works for Educational and other purposes. Com- 


plete detailed lists of these and our other publications supplied on application, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The pro- | 


| The History of the Roman Republic. 


Abridged from the History by Prof. Mommsen. By C. Bryans and F. G 
| R. Hendy. One volume, 12mo, $1.75, 

| The merits of Professor Mommsen’s History are well known. The need of an 
| abridgment of this great work—a book that shoulda present the salient points of the 
| original in a form suitable for use in schools and colleges—is well met in this cor 
densation by two competent English scholars. 

**T have examined it with care and find the work skilfully done, It will be a 
very welcome book, I am sure, to teachers and students. Ishall be glad to use it 
with my classes and believe it wiil be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools 
and colleges.’’—Prof William A. Packard, Princeton College. 


Important Works by Prof. G. P. Fisher, DD., LL.D. 


History of the Chris- Manual of Christian 
tian Church. Evidences. 


8vo, with numerous maps. $3.50. 12mo, 75 cents. 

**T have to tellyou of the pride and de ‘* By all odds, the best treatise on the 
light with which I have examined your | evidencesof Christianity that we know,’ 
rich and most instructive volume. As | —The Evraminer. 
an American, let me thank you for pro- “It touches every leading point of 
ducing a work so honorable to the coun- | Christian evidence, and meets every in 
try.’’—Hon,. George Bancroft. | portant objection.’’—The Churchman. 


First and Fundamental Truths. 


Being a Treatise on Metaphssics, 
LL.D. 12mo, $2.00. 
Dr. MeCosh regards this work as the copestone of what he has been able to do in 
philosophy. It is destined to rank as the most important of all his works. 


** The things noticeable in this book are its fulness of form, its simplicity of 
diction, its frequent and happy use of illustration, and its steady flow of clear and 
ample thought.’’—N. Y. Evangelist. 


By ex-President James MeCosh, D.D., 


Important Works on Mental and Moral Sctence. 
An Qutline Study of|The Law of Love, and 
Man. Love as a Law. 


bg! nae ia AND MIND IN 
ONE SYSTEM. With illustrative STIAN ET 'S > Mar 
diagrams. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., Or, CREST AN BESS. By Mark 


LL.D., late President Williams Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., late Presi- 
—— Revised edition. 12mo, dent Williams College, 12mo, 
Di.so. 


$1.75. 


This is designed to follow the author's 
‘Outline Study of Man,’ As its title in- 
| dicates, it is entirely an exposition of 
| the cardinal precept of Christian philoso 
do a great work informing not only the | pby in harmony with nature and on the 
ideas but the character of youth every- | basis of reason. Like the treatise on 
where.’’—Gen,. 4.C. Armstrong, Principal | mental philosophy, it is adapted with 
of Hampton Institute, | unusual skill to educational uses. 


**For over ten years I have madeita 
text-book in the senior class of this school. 
It is, I think, the greatest and most use 
fulof the books of the greatest of our 
American educators, and is destined to 





Elements of Physiological Psychology. 
By George T. Ladd, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 


Yale University. With numerous Illustrations. One vol., 8vo, $4.50° 


‘*In giving us something vastly more exact and complete on the physiological 
sidethan those sorry writings of the!Spencers, the Carpenters, the Maudsleys, anid 
the Luyses, Pror. Ladd earns the warm gratitude of all English readers. His eru 
dition, in short, and his broad-mindeduess are on a par with each other; and his 
volume will probably, for many years to come, be the standard work of reference 
on the subject.’’— Prof. William James, in The Nation. 


Elements of Moral 
Science, 


Elements of Intellec-| 
tual Science. | 


A Manual for Schools and Colleges. 





By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 8vo,; THEORETICAL AND PRACTI- 
b come = en | CAL By Noah Porter, D.D., 
is is an abridgment 0 e author’s | cocoa 
‘Human Intellect,’ containing all the | LL.D. 8vo, $3.00. 
matter necessary for use in the class- 
room, and has been introduced asatext-| Julius H. Seelye, President Amherst 
book in Yale, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, | College: ‘* Like all the writings of its dis 


tinguished author,it is copious and clear, 

with ample scholarship and remarkable 

insight, and I am sure that all teachers 

of moral science will find it a valuable 
' aid in their instructions.’’ 


Oberiin, Bates, Hamilton, Vassar, and 
Smith Colleges; Wesieyan, Ohio, Lehigh, 
| and Wooster Universities, and mauy 
other colleges, academies, pormal and 
high schools. 


*,* The above books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
Terms given on application. 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, 1889 demnation of Trusts and mbines” which | in Florid S323 per cent North Carolina 
oa the Philadelphia Press urged upon the Con- | 41.9 per cent. in Mississippi, 42.54 
q r -entio?r “thine can be found in it which * ogyrart $37) reer mt ’ , 8 
A he \\ eek vention. Nothing cat found in which | Georgia 48.5 | el A Hin 
e ' » implies any dissatisfaction with any monope cent. in Louisiana L482 per 
: ; : ; ly whatsoever. On the there is | South Car \ l y &§ 
[ne meeting held at Harrisburg last week tes +e) ) we ar eas " esd 
: é ° A resolution Walch hea; A) commenaus the In Wale Siavery eXls i ‘ t pet 
was nominally the Republican State Con- Sele oni frleciiie i P wn by Con ‘ ¢ eas eet Sint RR ‘ 
” ise ha Trienaly LOCA , Soown vo om centay ol tleraey 1,iss \ . (OSs 
or Da evliwani< it actuall a ck sei . : . 
vention of Pennsylvania, but actually a d missioner Tanner to his brother soldiers enincke wi Delaware. Marvie \ 
monstration for Matthew S. Quay. After |...) : ees \ \ 
. eg os 2 Biss “Qehotres ; : sii sac : Lis ; . 
endorsing the Chicago platform of last year, |) gona, , fTritad tatoa + ity +) f 


| 

| 

the Convention set about its business Dy ; | 
passing two resolutions on the trem ndous are os | 
: , 

! 

















subject of Quay. The first of these dwells | abs RS 
upon the ‘‘ Pennsylvania leadership” of last Pe é — 
year as the cause of the party’s victory in , Four alle ts se ine | S | 
the campaign. Not satisfied with this, | — or ; a seer Pi 6 
another resolution follows immediately, Am bares mde imeniviags 
giving particulars. ‘‘ The Republicans of e _ ss ‘ 
Pennsylvania,” the platform continues, | , — | . 
‘claim especial recognition, for the reason | sing _ i oacreeni | < 
that, in the hour of its extremity, they fur : ; 2 ; Rtas ~~ , 
nished to the national Republican organi- | P ae 3 ky ; me ah _— e ct 
zation a Chairman who, during all the anx ma = seeShpeae cau ror Re ase ones = ~ 
ious days of the recent national campaign, | =_— ; mae os phates : _ a renat % S | 
in codperation with the honored representa- ngs reve ays : es ayia ehi at w 
. tives of other States, so controlled the soagiieshioninaireds a : iv a = ere - Pied ee fort 
forces at hand as to compel victory. The ee ee ¥ i Cilla “ ' G 3 s 
thanks of the Republicans of this Com ses — a ee eee " 
monwealth are due and hereby tendered to “tie eateniinnan - vhatarianthe. — — | gai : “— . ‘ 
the Hon. Matthew 8. Quay for the honorable a ee: Se Oe ee eee ee aig i A mee 
aud masterful way in which he conducted ee wcthis Pi - , 
that campaign.” This, we think, is without : ‘ , 
precedent in our political history, asan exam | ? a pets ‘ _ ‘ 
ple of arrogance in tone and_ blatherskite | siesta rete | 1 
in composition, Mr. Quay not being the no- | MWC® Cf Pieeses : s 
minee of the Convention for any ottice, and | pn year the Sensaylvama Hep M 
the refore not proper! the 1 ‘ t of t) tor tA sion { t t : 
culogy customarily bestowed upon candi. | ' 
lates The placing of t se two resolut s | j : 2 
ihead of tl e Wwhk endorses tl] Ad- | ns 
stration of President Harris y terrinty : 
tly not the result of lent. It} * 
} ] i esig g + ~ 
Q is t yreater mat tw \ 
¢ ) s Ou writ = ’ 
‘ 
Fexas doorkeey ! sh : 
trrad i ~, 
That such a convention s ] t t Rey : : 
Adniinistration because it ‘‘seeks so to ad- | usual spi W ) 
just the burdens of taxation that those per- | to take little interes t nvass, S . 
sons and interests able to bear most shall vas t ) I 
bear most, and so that those able to bear | paign that a fortnight acothe party man rs 
least shall bear least,” was to be expected Set ito] par st th fepul ms Pres t js lled by the M 
The theory and practice of representative | might snatch a victory: but the r sult shows ’ 
government require and suppose that taxes | that there is litt Pros] 
shall be laid by the legislative branch, and | revolution in Kentucky, the latest returns | \ ( f the patronage 


that the executive shall not ‘‘ adjust the bur Ind iting that the er rat I rity for | ¢ (x t \ } turned ert 











dens of taxation’ at all. The present execu Treasurer will rise t td | Gen. M leclares that ‘‘ the Preside 
tive has had no opportunity as yet to : | has | 

vise Congress how such burdens should b The Philadelphia Jess makes a serious | Re] il t 

idjusted. The Convention has, therefore blunder when it savs explanatior | ticket it minated, and that 
given its approval to a policy to | this v has t iT g \ \ v the 

the Constitution or to any form of lj est x Tates t | be ] l ieir noses, to Te 
government in the world. Nor s | its f State t W r the bosses may direct td 
move made by mistake. It was a com | The last cen showed the proportion of | ‘‘ We believe we speak for 50,000 true, tried 
mendation of the policy of increasing taxes | persons ten years of age and upwards unable | Republicans when we say they will not sur; 
by Treasury decision, and substituti | to read in Kentucky as but 22.2 per cent., | re nder their rights and their convictions at 
method of advancing private and while it was 24.1 per cent. in Texas, 27.7 | the command of any cabal or combine that 
terests in place of acts of Congress. We] per cent. in Tennessee, 28.8 per cent. in Ar- | would seek to prostitute the Republican or 





look in vain in the platform for the con- ! Kansas, 34 per cent. in Virginia, 88 per cent. ' ganization to such base uses. They wil! 
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draw the line between the Repudlican party 
and the Wahone suction, and when the two 
contlict, they will support the former all the 
time, and place their seal of condemnation on 
the latter.” 





It is amazing that Northern Republicans 
should not see as clearly as a Southern Repub- 
lican like Mr. Yost how fatally the party is 
discredited when a Republican Administra- 
tion tries to make such aman as Mahone boss 
of agreat State. Mahone is a worse man 
than Butler, but Massachusetts Republicans 
who considered their State disgraced by the 
elevation of Butler to its Governorship con- 
done, if they do not commend, the attempt 
to saddle Mahone upon Virginia through the 
prostitution of the civil service of the United 
States in that commonwealth. There is not 
a Northern Republican State which would 
stand such rule as Warmoth gave Louisiana 
and Clayton gave Arkansas, in the recon 
struction era, and yet Northern Republicans 
do not protest when a Republican Adminis- 
tration turns over the patronage of those 
States to these discredited politicians. They 
even profess to wonder that Southern Demo- 
crats of character and property do not turn 
Republicans while the Mahones and the War- 
moths and the Claytons personify Republi- 
canism in the South. 





The attention of farmers is directed to the 
unavailing effort of Secretary Rusk of the 
Department of Agriculture to secure from 
the Treasury Department the admission free 
of duty of potash salts ‘‘expressly used for 
manure,” as provided in the tariff of 1883. 
The Secretary’s letter on this subject con- 
tains a late decision by Judge Lacombe 
that such salts are entitled to free admis- 
sion ; but the Treasury refuses to accede 
to the decision unti] it shall have been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court. Mean- 
while, somebody who is making potash salts 
in this country will be licensed to plunder 
the American tobacco-grower, and eventual- 
ly the importers of the salts will recover the 
amount unlawfully taken from them. The 
judgment awarded by Judge Lacombe in 
the case before him was $2,225.84. Interest 
on this sum is now running at 6 per cent. 





The pressure upon the Treasury to levy a 
customs tax on railway cars engaged in 
transportation and = entering the United 
States from a foreign country, has all along 
seemed to us as only a part of the protection- 
ist ‘fad ” which culminated in the election 
of Mr. Harrison. Of course, it is always 
open to Congress, by an appropriate law, to 
tax such cars on eachentry. Secretary Man- 
ning suggested to the Ilouse Foreign Affairs 
Committee, in reply to inquiry respecting 
retaliation for Canadian treatment of our 
fishermen, that if Congress wishe? to be of- 
fensive against Canada, it could levy sucha 
customs tax, but he did not intimate that the 
Treasury could levy the tax under existing 
legislation. That was the outcome of a sub- 
sequent condition of affairs in the Treasury, 
when, under Assistant-Secretary Maynard 
and Special-Agent Tichenor, there seemed to 
be no limit to the levy and increase of taxes 
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by Treasury order, That these cars are 
brought into the United States no one can 
deny, nor that the tariff law of 1888 covers 
railway cars. Secretary Windom concedes 
that when he warns the Detroit Collector 
that the ‘‘ free importation of foreign-built 
railway cars” is not to be permitted. If for- 
eign-built or foreign owned railway cars, 
bringing merchandise into the country, are 
to be taxed, then why not foreign-built or 
foreign-owned vessels arriving at the port of 
New York? And, indeed, on the basis of the 
Vanderbilt-portrait decision, why not every 
vessel or car or horse and wagon, no matter 
where built or by whom owned ? 





Secretary Windom steers clear of the main 
question by saying that his predecessors have 
held that the cars are not taxable, because 
engaged in the international transportation 
of articles in bond, and Congress has au- 
thorized such bonding contrivances for the 
articles. He treats the cars as vehicles, or 
movable coverings for the bonded articles, 
and as the articles are bonded, so are the 
cars. Hle says nothing of mere passenger 
cars not bonded, but which are stopped on 
the frontier in order to levy and collect taxes 
on taxable articles therein. Free interna- 
tional traftic in such articles, free trade there- 
in, is not permitted; and why are the cars un- 
taxed? He abstains from discussing the ques- 
tion de novo, and yet, only a few days before, 
his Department had decided that, if an 
American-built and owned steamer on the 
lakes received repairsin Canadian waters not 
required by stress of weather, the repairs 
were dutiable when the steamer entered an 
American port. Really, what a queer thing 
our protective tariff is. 





The flurry in Atlanta last week over the 
appointment by the Postmaster of a negro 
to a place in the office where he would come 
into constant association with a young white 
woman, threatened on Monday to develop 
into a storm which might involve the two 
races in open warfare. The ill-feeling had 
been aggravated by the shooting of a negrc 
offender by a white policeman, and the ex- 
citement grew almost uncontrollable when 
it was announced that the negroes proposed 
to burn in effigy the white woman who re- 
signed her place in the oflice rather than 
associate with the negro, in return for the 
burning in efligy by the whites of the Post- 
master who appointed the negro. Cool- 
headed leaders amony the whites, notably 
Gov. Gordon, succeeded in averting a col- 
lision, although the ugly feeling which has 
been aroused will not easily subside. The 
whole performance appears ridiculous to 
outsiders. Negroes have been employed in 
other positions in the Atlanta Post-office 
without anybody's making objection, and 
in the present case it would seem to bea 
purely personal matter for the woman af- 
fected to settle herself. She settled it by re- 
siznation ; but another white woman was 
readily found who was glad to accept the 
position —a lady who, the Constitution 
says, is the widow of a school principal, and 
‘‘is well known throughout the city.” So 
far as the Postmaster is concerned, he ap- 
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pears simply to have discharged a duty, 
under the Civil-Service Law, as to which he 
had no discretion. 





The Committee on World’s-Fair finance ap 
pointed by the Mayor is entirely competent 
to deal with the question before it if the 
members take hold of thesubject in the same 
spirit that they would undertake the financing 
of a new railroad or any great industrial en- 
terprise. They cannot have failed to observe 
the very general comment of the press in 
other cities, that there is no public spirit in 
New York. The idea iscommonly entertained 
that either Chicago or St. Louis can raise 
more money for any purpose when local 
pride is aroused than New York can. Sar- 
castic inquiries are every where made concern- 
ing the state of the Grant Monument Fund and 
the Centennial Arch Fund, and it is assumed 
that because a million dollars have not been 
contributed to the one and a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the other, New York has no 
public spirit and no local pride. The fact is 
forgotten, perhaps, that the Washington 
National Monument, a commemorative enter- 
prise in which the whole nation was equally 
interested, lingered thirty years, although a 
very industrious committee had it in charge, 
and was finally finished by an appropriation 
from the public treasury, and would not 
have been finished in any other way to this 
day, if ever. The Grant Monument Com- 
mittee laid out too large a programme for 
voluntary effort. New York gives very 
large sums of money every year to charitable 
purposes. Her contributions to the sufferers 
by the Johnstown tlood and the Chicago fire 
were in proportion to her resources. Nobody 
has ever found fault with her for the small- 
ness of her donations to the afflicted, either 
within or without her own precincts. But 
she has not been very liberal in the way of 
monuments, nor has any other city, nor have 
the American people in general distinguished 
themselves in this way. Even the monu- 
ments to Lincoln and Douglas, at Springfield 
and Chicago, were built by public appropria- 
tions of the State, and the fine bronze statue 
of Lincoln at Chicago was the gift of a single 
citizen. 





The new schism in the Single-Tax party is 
not made exactly intelligible inthe last num- 
ber of Henry George’s paper. The Rev. 
Pentecost, in the Zirentieth Century (schis- 
matic), asked Mr. George, immediately on his 
return from Europe, nine questions seriatim. 
He wanted to know, first, whether Mr. George 
‘considers that the object of the Standard, 
and of all those who are working for eman- 
cipation, should be the enforcement of « great 
religious truth, or a mere readjustment of 
taxation, and nothing more.” Also, whether 
he agrees with one of his fellow-editors in 
thinking ‘‘ that the emancipation movement 
should be lifted ‘ out of the howling-dervish 
stage of emotional insanity, into the reign of 
common sense and practical action ?’ ’—the 
‘‘howling-dervish stage of emotional in- 
sanity” being a sarcastic phrase intended 
to be descriptive of Mr. Pentecost and his 
supporters. Also, whether he ‘‘ approves of 
the editorial declarations of the Standard that 
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‘the right of private property in land is not the 
presem practical question in connection with 
the single tax.”” Also, several other pointed 
interrogatories, all implying that Mr. George 
is sheering away from his text and abandon- 
ing his flock to the wolves. If so, the Rev. 
Pentecost ready to } their 
shepherd, and has prepared himself for that 
function by procuring lists of a number of 
Mr. George's Single-Tax clubs and sending 


stands vecome 


specimen copies of his own paper to them. 
This method of preserving the tlock has, how 
ever, been stopped orders, issued 
Mr. George as soon as he arrived, not to 
allow Mr. Pentecost the 


lists, 


by by 


to have access to 


Two different organizations of Socialists, 
the Possibilists and the Marxists, have just 
held in Paris. 
attempts were made to fuse the two bodies, 
but without success. It is a little hard to 
make out what great difference exists be 
the two. 
great enough to keep them long apart. 


separate congresses Some 


tween Certainly none appears 
Both 
avree in their main end and aim, which is the 
appropriation by society at large of the capi 
tal now existing in private hands. Both de 
collectivism,” 


communism 
word 


sire a 
their 


-~or 


as 
is—and their only difference 
seems to be as to the agent who shall have 
charge of the public goods and be in the 
The Marxists would 
prefer a collectivism organized by the State, 
while the Possibilists look rather to munici 


possession of power. 


pal collectivism. Doubtless, if at any time, 


in consequence of a revolution, let us say, or 
of some other social upheaval, either party 
saw a chance of success, the other party 
would at once join it and march under its 


banners into the Promised Land. 


Everybody who has—as so many have 
found pleasure and profit in Prof. Mahaffy’s 
literary and historical work, will be pained 
and disappointed by his treating the Ameri- 
can public, almost as soon as he landed, to a 
sharp lecture on the impropriety of diifering 
from him on one ofthe most burning, no 
torious, and much thrashed questions of 
British politics. It appears that those who 
do not with him about Irish Home 
Rule have had ‘‘ their minds poisoned from 
Ireland by agents of the non-Unionists ” ; 
that they cannot understand it * 


are deep scholars,” 


agree 


hae 
they 


unless 
and that they are igno 
rant of the doctrines and history of the 
Catholic Church, of which he was pleased 
to give them a brief sketch. Considering 
that nearly half the English people, includ 
of their nd 


some wna 
scholars, and a majority of the Scotch, dissent 


ing ublest statesmen 


from the Professor on this topic, itis difhi 
cult to know what name to 
rebuke of his to Americans. 

call it at present 
hope he will not repeat. He will 
ly welcomed here l 


give to this 
We shall only 
an indiscretion which we 


} s 
be cordial 


ergy and a 


as a Ci 
scholar, but nobody looked 


or expected his politi 


party politic i in, 


opinions to have the smallest value Phat 
he is rather ubfi discuss questior i 
voyernmen! publ his disquisit 
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relations of Utah and the Southern 
tothe Union showed clearly, and we hope his 


States 


Chautauquan friends will turn his attention 


into some more suitable field. 


The Canadians are plunged into a flerce 


religious controversy, Which may have im 


portant political results, by the restoration to | 


the Jesuits by the Quebec Legislature of the 
property which was confiscated when they 
It 


AC 


were expelled from the country in 1782. 
is estimated at $300,000 now, and when 
the 
poration of the Order in Canada, it is no 
The fund, of 


absolute d 


Incor 


companied, as it is or is to be, by 
small gain for the Church, 


isposition of 


will be at the | 
the Pope. The 


tremendous uproar among the Protestants of 


course, 


transaction has created a 


the other provinces of the Dominion, and 
they are furious with the Governor General 
for allowing the act to go into force without 
vetoing it or ‘* 


disallowing” it, as the phrase 


is, Which he is empowered to do under the 


Canadian Constitution. On what ground 
he could have vetoed it, it is, however, hard 
to see. The property in question lies within 
the Province of Quebec. It is confessedly 
at the disposal of the provincial Legislature, 
and the only good objection to its restoration 
is a moral and 
the Jesuits are a 


ought be 


not a legal one 


bad 


namely, that 


organization, which 


not to encouraged. It is very 
difficult in our day to put this argu 
ment into legal shape. The Jesuits’ plea 


that the contiscation of their 


was simple robbery accomplished with the 


is, 


property 


strong hand, and that its restoration is resti 


tution and not simple donation. A goo 
many Canadians think such a thing could 
not be done in the United States; but i 


could. Nothing prevents the estat 





of the Catholic Churchin New York, with rich 
endowments from the State Treasury, but the 
determination of the majority of 
of the State not to permit 


sort. 


he people 
anything o 
The trouble in Quebec i 
jority is Catholic, pious, 
thinks the Jesuits estimable and ill 
and how this difticulty is to be got 

day it is hard tosee. It will, however, make 
a good many Americans think twice before 


letting (duebec into the 


a -_ mack 
A sale by auction was made 





July 17 which in its way is as noteworthy as 
the sale of Millet’s picture. The property 
disposed of was ‘* one entire and undivided 
share in the Adventurer’s Moiety of the es 
tates and interests of the New River Th 

Adventurer” was Hugh Mrddelton, the 
projec r of n New R ver and t s is the 
tirst share « lat property which has beet 
sold since the work was completed in the 
vear 1613 The va of a share at that dat 
was £100, There were seventy-two shares 
n all; half were taken by the King and half 
went to Sir Hugh, who was knighted by 
Tames | Te i The 
King’s shares 1 by 
Charles I. to th elton 
r = on e 9 crow if OM) 

px \ l ie t I i f) 
SUATCS WA ist Vea ye Sew fe iv the no 












minal ¢: 


ipit of the «a pany is Ss wh v 
Parliamentary returns, is only about three 
ind ahalf mill 3 Phe company possesses 
the exclusive right of supplving water to all 
the northern suburbs of lon, to ¢t 
whole of the city of London and pa H 
Westminster, to several wealthy parishes in 
the West End, and to parts of Middlesexa 
Hertfordshire Valual states also be 
ce t the chief f whicl the Mvyddelton 
square property sists tv a s 
the very heart of I Lor The New Riv 
iqueduct was an object of public interest 








and curiosity long after it was « plete 
Evelyn notes in his ary a Visit to it tt 
vear 1686. The share that was sold t 
’ , 
dav brought £122,8 
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THE BLACK-DIAMOND SEIZURE. 


Tue cable despatch received by the Montreal 
Gazette stating that ‘‘ the imperial authorities 
have decided that British rights in Behring 
from outrage,” is 
probably authentic. We so consider it be- 


Sea must be protected 


cause it represents the sort of decision we 
should come to ina parallel case. Reluctant 
as Great Britain is, and must be, to have any 
difficulty with us, there are limits beyond 
which she cannot be pushed. The seizure of 
one’s vessels on the high seas is very provok 
ing to national pride, One such seizure may 
be regarded as accidental and unauthorized, 
but if followed by another and another and 
another, a state of public feeling may be ex 
cited which no Government can cope with. 
The Behring Sea controversy is in that criti 
cal state where both Governments are at the 
mercy of chance. A very little spilling of 
blood, perhaps only accidental, might bring 
on a deadly conflict. It is important, there 
fore, to know where we stand, and what our 
reasous are for being in danger of embroil- 
ment with our next of kin. 

In the first place, let us dismiss the idea 
that England will allow (any more than we 
would) any commercial gain to outweigh 
the national honor. We have been told over 
and over again in the past two weeks that 
she is just as much interested in protecting 
the seal-fishery as we are; that if we catch 
the seals, the skins all go to London to be 
tanned, and sold, and distributed to the 
world; that consequently she would lose as 
much as we should by the extermination of 
the race at the hands of the ‘* pirates.” 
What does all thisimply? That any great 
nation is going to allow others to decide that 
her subjects are pirates when they are prose 
cuting on the high seas under her tlag a 
trade which she recognizes as lawful, mere 
ly because a tannery is making money ? The 
conception is too absurd. 

That England did assent to our suggestion 
for international policing of Behring Sea, 
with the express purpose of preserving the 
seals from destruction, is evidence of her 
good will, but by no means signifies her 
assent to our assumption of exclusive police 
jurisdiction in those waters. On the contra- 
ry, it presupposes that we, having put 
forward the idea of joint action, will stay our 
hand until it is carried into effect, no delay 
having been interposed by her meanwhile. 

Why were these peaceful and proper nego- 
tiations broken off 2? The diplomatic cor 
respondence does not show, but, perhaps, 
when the later volume, now in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, comes out, we may 
know more. In the absence of better in 
formation, it is a fair inference that the poli- 
tical deadlock of the last two years frusirated 
this intended treaty, as it did the Fishery 
Treaty, the Extradition Treaty, the Chinese 
Treaty, and everything else that might have 
reflected credit upon Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration, The Senate was determined 
to reject anything that would have that. po 
litical effect. Its Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations resolved, for example, that the fishery 
question was not a fit subject for any treaty 
or gny negotiation, and the Senate refused to 
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amend the treaty that was negotiated in any 
way whatsoever, or to say in what way it 


might be made satisfactory. 

We allude to these things not in the way 
of reproach. That is all burnt powder. 
What we now infer is, that the impossibility 
of doing anything in the foreign department 
by reason of the political deadlock was the 
reason Why a very promising beginning for 
the settlement of the Behring Sea question 
came to no conclusion at all, either satisfac- 
tory or otherwise. Itis not a strained infer- 
ence, also, that the present Administration 
has been so engrossed in the task of peddling 
out the offices that it could not find time to 
take up the threads of the suspended nego 
tiation, but was compelled to give a general 
order respecting Behring Sea, and then trust 
to luck. 
that inspires high officers of the Government, 
now that trouble is impending, to apply the 
term ‘* pirates ” to people wheare fishing for 
seals, although if they were taking whales 
or walruses in the same waters, they would 
be very respectable persons, 

It should be borne in mind that Russia has 
larger interests in those waters than England 
has, and that her codperation is more need- 
fu). The seal in his wanderings does not ob- 
serve the line drawn north and south from 
Behring Strait, midway between Alton and 
Copper Islands, nor the line drawn east and 
west along the Aleutian Islands. He is now 
on one side and now on the other of both 
lines. Russia, like ourselves, has seal-breed 
ing islands, from which she derives a reve 
nue. She is interested like ourselves in 
preserving the race from extermination. To 
suppose that the seal can be preserved by 


Probably it is a sense of laches 


’ 


catching ‘‘ pirates”? on one side of an imagi- 
nary line and leaving them free on the other 
side is ridiculous. Now, Russia was an active 
party to the negotiation for international 
protection of the seal. She wanted to have 
the line of immunity, or non-fishing, drawn 
considerably south of the Aleutian group, 
and Mr. Bayard acquiesced in this. But 
here, as we know, the negotiation ended. It 
is due to Russia as well as to Great Britain, 
that it should be resumed oa the original 
lines, and that meanwhile no chance should 
be left open for the embroilment of the two 
nations in war or serious estrangement. 


THE NEW YORK PAVEMENTS. 

Pror. J. S. Newberry, of the Columbia 
College School of Mines, has been making 
a careful examination of the different kinds 
of street pavement in use in some of the 
principal European cities, and has thrown 
the result of his observations into a paper in 
the School of Mines Quarterly on ‘‘ The Street 
Pavements of New York.” These pavements 
are, notoriously, so bad that they have to 
a large extent driven out of use every 
mode of transportation for persons except 
the railways. The number even of the 
rich who keep carriages for pleasure either 
diminishes steadily, or does not increase in 
proportion to population, so great is the 
wear and tear of horses and vehicles caused 
by the condition of the roadway. For in- 
valids—and especially for women invalids— 
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carriage exercise except in the Park has 
become an impossibility; and to use the 
Park with comfort or safety they have, con- 
sequently, to live very near it. Bad pave- 
ments, too, mean insuflicient sweeping and 
general indifference to appearances. The use 
of the streets to keep wagons in, and to pile 
up ashes and garbage in, would not be tole 
rated very long in a well-paved city. From 
all this, too, the poor are the worst sufferers. 
Curiously enough, considering how demo- 
cratic the government is, the rich secure all 
the good paving and good sweeping there is. 
It is the quarters of the poor which are most 
nevlected. 

It is, of course, only with the material con 
ditions of good city pavement that Prof. New 
berry, as a scientific man, occupies himself. 
He says that ‘tin New York a greater 
variety of excellent materials for street pave 
ments can be obtained, and at acheaper rate, 
than any city in the world,” notably the blue- 
stone, which is found in inexhaustible quan- 
tities at various points along the Hudson, 
and granite, which can be found cheap and 
good in the Highlands about West Point. 
This latter has been used in the pavement of 
Fifth Avenue, which he calls ‘‘ reaily good,” 
but says it would have been better if ‘* the 
blocks had been thinner and the roadbed 
had been more carefully prepared.” In 
fact, this failure to prepare the substratum 
properly for the pavement is one great cause, 
perhaps the greatest, of the bad condition 
of our streets. In his account of the as- 
phalt pavement in London and elsewhere, he 
touches on another cause, perhaps as power- 
ful as any—the reluctance of Americans to 
make any provision for the maintenance and 
repair of streets and roads after they have 
been once put in order: 


‘* The result of the experience of the last ten 
years has clearly shown that the pavement 
made with the Trinidad asphalt is equal to any 
in the world, and superior to any other kind of 
pavement in use. Its excellences—cleanliness, 
silence, and salubrity—are so apparent that no 
argument is now needed to enforce them. ‘To 
these may be added, and placed first in the list, 
economy ; for it costs as little and lasts as 
long as any other good pavement, and 
is much less trying to horses, vehicles, and hu- 
man nerves. it is rapidly growing in favor, 
and it is not too much to say that itis the pave- 
ment of the future, and is destined in most lo- 
calities to supersede all other kinds. 

* Ina recent visit to Washington I found some 
of the streets in a bad condition. Even on 
Fourteenth Street, in front of the Treasury 
Building, the asphalt pavement is full of holes, 
and the condition of this great thoroughfare 
has led to an opinion which I found quite pre- 
valent, that asphalt was only adapted to streets 
where the traflic was not great and the vehicles 
were light. This isa mistake, however. There 
is no street in America or elsewhere in the 
world that bas as much trafficas Cheapside, 
London, and among the vehicles which pass 
through it are omnibuses, loaded with passen- 
gers inside and on top, carts of all descriptions, 
and, heaviest of all, the trucks of the great 
brewers with their enormous borses and tons 
of ale and porter. And yet Cheapside is 
paved with asphalt and is as smooth as a 
house-floor. The secret of its perfection is 
the thorough manner in which the pave- 
ment is laid and the incessant care given 
toit. In nothing is the axiom truer tban in 
the asphalt pavements, ‘that a stitch in time 
saves nine.’ The material has little hardness, 
and if, from irregular settling of the roadbed 
or loval violence, a break occurs, the passing 
wheels rapidly shear off the sides of the hole, 
and it soon assumes formidable dimensions. 
In London this is prevented by constant wateh- 
Julness ; persons are employed to traverse the 
street with a light repairing outfit, and wher- 
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ever a defect is ebserved, this is patched at once, 
and so effectually that the spot cannot be distin- 

ished. The contractors who lay the pave- 
ments agree to keep them in order for fifteen 
years at a price which does not average more 
than a few cents a square yard. 

* Our people seem to think that no parement 
is a good one unless when once laid it will for 

rtake care of itself; but there is no such 

cement. Even our rough stone roadways 
would pay excellent interest on the expenditure 
necessary for constant inspection and repairs 
promptly made when needed. 

‘One great difficulty stands in the way of the 
improvement of the pavements in the city of 
New York, and that is the frequency with 
which they are torn up for the purpose of lay- 
i new lines of gas, water, or steam bipes, 
or for the repair of such pipes when broken 
or frozen. The depth to which frost pene 


trates the ground in our severe winters 
secms to make it necessary that our pave 
ments, as at present laid, should be fre 
jaentiy torn up, and until more care is 


viven tothe removal and replacement of the 
pavementit is impossible that we should have 
smooth roadways. This evil could bave been 
in a large degree obviated by sinking the pipes 
beyond the reach of the frost, but, from the con- 
nections already made, this would now be a 
matter of extreme difticulty, and it is even 
probable that we can never have a satisfac- 
tory system of paving until commodious sub- 
ways shall be constructed to receive all the 
pipes, and where they may be accessible with- 


out tearing up the streets. In tue new streets 


opened in our rapidly growing cities the con- 
struction of such subways is possible, and would 
prove not only a great convenience to the popu- 
lation, but a substantial economy. In the old 
er streets the cost and inconvenience would be 
much greater, but the difficulty is not here in- 
surmountable, and the benefits would far more 
than compensate for the cost.” 

Prof. Newberry’s conclusions about asphalt 
are reached after an examination of the pave 
ments of London, Paris, Brussels, and Ber 
lin, in all of which stone and wood are also 
in use and have been thoroughly tried. 

The greatest of all obstacles to good pave 
mentin New York, however, Prof. New 
berry does not mention, because it does not 
come within the province of the civil engi 
neer; We mean what is called ‘* politics.” 

nd yet, without the mention of this, all com 
parisons Of our pavements with those of Lon- 
don, or Paris, or Berlin, must be misleading. 
If, for instance, a German or Frenchman 
were to come to the conclusion that our 
streets were in their present condition be- 
cause Wwe were ignorant of the merits of 
lilferent kinds of paving, or had among 
experts competent 
work in the best manner, he would make a 
sreat mistake. Our difficulty lies in the 
fact that the men who govern the city are 

it selected for their fitness for their special 
luties, and do not give their minds, when a 
creat publie work is undertaken, to anything 
ut the advantage to be got out of the 
-pending of the money for their own party. 
(he public mind, too, has been so debauched 
the spoils system that people are not 

ocked when they see an expert like New- 
n turned out to make way for a politician 
ce Gilroy. The spoils system is fatal to 
‘iciency or honesty inthe execution of all 
iblic improvements, because it is concerned 
\ways in the filling of places, and not in the 
ist with the quality of the result. 


is no to do such 


THE MAYBRICK CASE. 
lie report from Bar Harbor that ‘* neither 
resident Harrison nor Mr. Blaine will con 
ent to talk for publication on the subject of 
Mrs, Maybrick’s fate” is probably true; but 





The 


the remark which the 


Nation. 


that, 
Maybrick lost her American na 


reporter adds, 
‘*as Mrs 





tionality and became an Englishwoman when 
she married her late husband, it is difficult 
to see in what manner the United States 
Government could interfere in her behalf 

is another and somewhat amusing illustra 


tion of the way in which, as the country 
‘ 


grows, the knowledge of law, which used to 
be so common, seems to decline. The belief 
that President 


Harrison possessed and would exercise some 


of many Republican editors 


sort of dictatorial powers towards the South 
f of the Rey 


vention of Pennsylvania that the 


ern States, the belit 


mublican Con 


is charged with the duty of ** adjusting 


burden of taxation with reference to the 


needs of the taxpayer, and that ‘* the honest 


collection and honest disbursement of the 


proceeds of public taxation” are a discretion 


ary work which the Administration is en 


titled to praise even for ‘‘ 


proposing,” and 


the confessed ignorance of the editor of 
so promine nt, a paper as the Indianapolis 
Journal that there exists any tribunal for 


the interpretation of the Federal Constitu 
the 
conspicuous feature in the American system 
of government—all 


tion—the Supreme Court being most 


these things are striking 
signs of the decay, even among politicians, of 
f their 


Thirty years ago mistakes of 


a knowledge of the machinery ¢ own 


yovernment, 
this sort, when they appeared in the Suturd 
Revi 


as they often did—used to 


merriment here, but the number of thos 


who would 


fallen olf 


Somewhat similar ignorance seems widely 


d see the fun of them has sadly 


prevalent among another el: 
duty of the Government t 


iss 
wards . 
arraigned for criminal offences, before for 
eign tribunals, in civilized countries. There 


is lurking in many 


that our Government possesses the power of 
revising, and if need f annulling, the 


be, of 


judgments of such tribunals in the case of 


American citizens, and this notion, it must 


be admitted, got some counte 








minds & vague notion 





unusual, and that confess is not extorted 
by ny species of torture r persecut 
This is doubly true with regard to offences 
conil tted i | ind \“ st eT 4 
t ire ware Xe \ 
} ri 
“? ‘ 
! ’ «} 
= ‘ ‘ ‘> ‘ 
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= it = ‘ 
M s Mavi ‘ cease 
had not st her 





tionality 





or woman against the legal consequences 
of the commission of a crime on fore! 
Sell, There s no ippeai fror t 
dict of a Britis iry rf lecis f 
i Britis! idge, either to President H 
son or Secretary Blaine rto Quav or W 
maker, any 2 e than fr v ‘ 
American jurv and the decisi f Ame 
can judge to Lord Salisbury, Mr. Matthews 
Chamberlain or Ra ph Churel if 
Judge Stephen has cor tlead errors ¢ 
in his rulings on the evidence or in his cha 
to the jury, they will be examined in u 
tish Court of Appeal. If the verdict of 
iry has been p! ¥ given sins v 
denct either it w be set as or t 
soner Will be par {i bvt I ~ 
tary 
The po; I proaur in Liv . 
(it 1! tedly iT \ et ( \ 
J ? ‘ Ste } ‘ ‘ 
misinyg Way w! } res s 
ments. Almost vy other i thre 
lish bench might doubtless hav t S 
strongly against the pris is “ 
it creat sco } ex ‘ s 
ul non for an Ex sh } race 
against a prisoner \ I . t 
twist evid et . Il 
has ne I e tI r th CHSC i Lor 
( amp hy l Int! case of P r. wl 
it is part it the current Ss { t \ 
the Julge was determined to ha f ! 
itset. so sure was | f his l 
as appears tk be now maintai it 
f the spectators in the troo! ‘ the 
| populace of Liver ght toweig! 
wit the trovVerTn? wt thar tiie f 
thre Lor ina the verdict f the vy. ti 
inference would appear to be ivoidal 
i that ises of this k ght to be tried i 
Athenian fashion, by a public meeting, a 
the verdict taket by i Vote « the Australia 
| systen At this st e the presum} 
lof Mrs Maybrick’s guilt appears to be 
| overwhelmingly strong. Her argument tha 
she would not have been found guilty if she 
| had not had a lover, sounds ve ry like a plea 
| that the desire for the victim’s money, us in 
Palmers case ght not to be admitted as 
corroborative proof. The first and main 
| bestior all criminal casesis the (Ue stion 
} of 1 ve No sane person is supposed t 
} commit a deliberate murder for fun 
THE ANNUAL WAR ALARM. 


Tit 


annual discussion of the probabilities of 





extraordinary conduct of in the 
case of O'Donnell, w} Was convicted ar 
executed for the murder of Carey the i: 
former. There was vo doubt of his | 
guilt or of the fairness of his trial, br 
it seemed to many asif the sentence ought 
not to have been carried t wit 

an examination and approval of the pr 
ceedings by our Secretary of Stat T 
same question was raised in the Lamson cas 
but with less success. Lord Salisbury gav 
acertain sanction to such agitations by ask 
ing the Governor of Missouri to postpone 
the execution of Maxwell until some sort of 
fresh appeal could be sent to him from Eng 
land. 

It ought to be known even in primary 
schools that when an American commits 
murder or robbery in any foreign country of 
Christendom, the power of interference pos 
sessed by our Government is limited to see 
ing that he is brought to a speedy trial, that 





he is allowed communication with his 
counsel and friends, that the trial is fair) 
conducted according to the procedure of 1} 

country, that the punishment is not cruel or 


a general Eurepean war” has just taken 
|} place in England—the only country in which 
h adiscussion can take place with any 
The for 


such a war is probable, and which furnish 


suc 


frankness reasons thinking that 
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the journalists with a good many topics, are 
about the same from year to year. There is 
in the first place Turkey, which is always in 
danger of breaking up; there is Greece, 
which is always eager to enlarge her borders 
by seizing Macedonia; there is Bulgaria, 
which wants Rumelia, and Servia which 
wantsa piece of Bulgaria; there is Russia, 
which wants to absorb or control both Ru- 
mania, Servia, and Bulgaria, and kick Aus 
tria out of the Panslavic region. 

Then there is Italy, which wants to take 
away the Canton of Ticino from Switzer- 
Jand, anda bit of Dalmatia from Austria. 
There is France, which wants to get at 
Germany, and to get the English out of 
Egypt, and have more colonies than she can 
afford to settle. There is Germany, which is 
determined that France shall not catch her 
unprepared,and also to have as many colonies 
as Great Britain has. Though last, not least, 
all the first-class Powers except England 
—viz,, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and Italy —have standing armies so large as to 
constitute an almost overwhelming burden 
on industry and to increase greatly the tide 
of emigration. 

It is easy to see What an enormous number 
of topics such a situation affords, and what 
an excellent showing any one may make out 
of them for the view that we are on the eve 
of one of the most terrible contlicts the world 
has seen since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Nevertheless it contains, we repeat, certain 
guarantees of peace, for the present at least, 
of extraordinary strength. One of them is 
the size of the modern armies. There is a 
popular view that the size of these armies 
tempts governments to go to war. We hold, 
on the contrary, that every government 
which possesses them shrinks from putting 
them in the field, partly owing to fear of the 
effect on the national industry and finance, 
and partly to the very natural doubt whether 
it has generals fit to handle them. A bad 
general at the head of a small army 
is a comparatively harmless person; a 
bad general at the head of a million of men 
may prove a monster of mischief. The great 
armies of the Napoleonic period were created 
by generals who had slowly learned to use 
them in active service. The armies now in 
existence, Moltke having retired, would be 
led by men who may possibly be geniuses, 
but may also be veritable dunderheads. 
Every government feels this and puts off the 
hour of trial accordingly. Moreover, the 
absurdity of the notion that permanent peace 
can be secured by one great fight is becom- 
ing Clearer to the European mind, On the 
contrary, every great fight sows the seeds of 
future quarrels, because the victor is sure to 
seize something with a ‘‘mailed hand” which 
the vanquished determines to wrest from him 
as soon as he isable. Therefore people say, 
with much wisdom, that terrible as is the bur- 
den of a great army in time of peace, war 
would make it twice as terrible, 

The Franco-German war was due to the 
ignorance of the French, both about their 
own military resources and those of their 
adversary. That ignorance exists no longer. 
Each side kuows what the other can do, 
Moreover, the material conditions of a cam 
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paign between these two adversaries have 
greatly changed since 1870. The French 
army has been completely reorganized and 
much increased, but Metz has become 
absolutely impregnable. No hostile force 
can now” get within nineteen miles 
of the old Vauban fortress which the 
Germans invested. On the other hand, 
all the ground round Paris which the 
Germans occupicd in 1870, has been tho 
roughly fortitied. In fact, itis estimated that 
the French have spent on the new defences 
of the city the enormous sum of $675,- 
000,000. The outer circle is now seventy- 
five miles long, and on the north and south 
side is an entrenched camp capable of 
holding 150,000 men. When the works now 
in progress are completed, the circle will be 
ninety miles long. The difference this will 
make in the next war is obvious. 

If we add to the uncertainties thus created 
the absolute ignorance in which the world 
now lives as to the results of a great naval 
war, with the new iron-clads and torpedoes, 
we have abundant reason for believing that 
there are more signs of war in the newspa- 
pers than in the war offices. 


THE SWISS ITALIANS., 

THe internal politics of Switzerland have 
an interest for Americans, even when io 
trinsically unimportant, in that they afford 
an opportunity of observing the working of 
political machinery in most respects like 
ours, on matters similar to those which have 
figured in our politics, or may do so_here- 
after. Indeed, the recent agitation in the 
canton of Ticino, and the Federal interfer- 
ence therein, recall vividly the Reconstruc- 
tion period in the Southern States, though 
the usurpation of power by the central 
Government, with us checked by the Su- 
preme Court, appears in Switzerland to 
have ridden triumphantly over the rights of 
the States. The disregard by the Swiss 
executive of the letter, if not the spirit, of 
the Constitution was as complete as that 
which occurred during the ‘‘conflict period” 
of 1864-5 in Prussia; but as the majority in 
both houses of the Swiss Parliament is of 
the same party as the executive, it naturally 
did not wish to take any action, like the 
bill of indemnity passed by the Prussian 
houses after 1866, which would imply recog 
nition of a violation of the organic law. 

The canton of Ticino, whose affairs have 
led to this amendment of the Constitution by 
legislative decision, is the only one in which 
Italian is the prevailing language, and, though 
long connected with the German cantons in 
a territorial relation, is the youngest of the 
cantons to enjoy the rights of statehood. It 
was abominably misgoverned during the last 
century—so much so, according to the account 
of the abuses common while Bonstetten was 
Governor, as related in his entertaining letters, 
that relatively, if not positively, the exactions 
of a proconsul were far exceeded. Partly 
from this cause, and partly from the neces- 
sary poverty of the people, it is one of the 
most backward districts of Europe, not only 
in political and religious enlightenment, but 
in the respect of material progress. Most 
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of the “Italian” barbers and organ-grinders 
in foreign countries, not to mention great 
numbers of agricultural laborers who appear 
annually in the adjoining parts of France and 
Germany, attest at once the poverty of the 
population and their fondness for their ng 
tive land, since all of them who are able ty 
save anything return sooner or later. 

Though the canton boasts of a ‘‘ unity of 
faith’ second only to that of Tyrol, there 
has long been a strong opposition to th 
clerical party, the lawyers being as activ: 
and devoted on the ‘‘ Radical” side as tly 
priests and wealthy class are on theirs. And 
though itis long since there has been a chang: 
of administration, yet the parties are so evenly 
balanced that every election is the occasion 
of violent agitation, and the colonization of 
a few hundred voters would at any time 
change the result—a fact of importance in 
view of the character of the emigration from 
the district. It has long been alleged by the 
Radicals that their opponents ‘‘ colonized” 
in a quiet way, in spite of a law, passed with 
the assent of both parties, declaring non-resi- 
dents not entitled to the suffrage. For tli 
election which was held the 8d of last March 
the Radicals determined to do on a large 
scale what their opponents were said to have 
done on a small one. In February the news 
papers announced that one of the Radical 
leaders was in Paris arranging for the return 
of a large number of natives whose domicile 
was in France, and 900 are said to have ap 
peared in answer to the summons. They 
were prepared to assert their claims by arms, 
and the authorities were equally prepared t 
resist them. It was at this point that the 
Federal Government began to act. 

Now, the Swiss Constitution, though 
amended in the direction of centralization in 
1874, still retains provisions, apparently 
copied from that of the United States, 
guaranteeing the rights of the cantons, and 
asserting that all rights not in terms given to 
the Federal power are reserved to them. The 
Sixteenth Article also provides that ‘‘ when 
internal disturbances exist, or when danger 
from another canton is threatened, the Gov- 
ernment of a canton shall immediately in 
form the Federal Council [7. e., the Execu- 
tive], in order that the latter, so far as its 
powers extend, may take proper measures, 
or summon the Parliament. . . . If the 
cantonal Government is unable to call for 
help, the Federal Government jay act on its 
own initiative, and if the security of th 
country at large is in danger, it sii2/ do so.” 
But in the Ticino affair, as is shown by 
Dr. Vogt, himself a Liberal, in his moderate- 
ly worded pamphlet on the ‘ Tessiner Frage, 
and as has been urged vehementiy by the 
Conservative press, order was not disturbed— 
there merely was danger that it might be; tlc 
cantonal Government did not ask for aid, but, 
confident in its ability to put down any ris 
ing, protested against Federal interferenc: 
and there was no pretence that either of the 
other contingencies had arisen. Inu fact, not 


only was no blood spilt, but, in spite of the 
attempted colonization and the moral sup 
port given by the Federal authorities, not on!y 
through the occupation of the canton 

troops, but also through a written protest to the 
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cantonal Government against the non-resident 
iw, the Opposition was again unsuccessful. 
lhe whole importance of the incident, there- 
fore, lies in the establishment of a constitution 
al precedent, in that the executive disregarded 
the written law, and the Legislature after- 
wards did not condone, but approved, its ac 
But had the Ticino Liberals studied our 
history, they might, confident as they were of 
the support of the Protestant cantons, have 
managed better. 


sar 
Lon 


It appears plain enough to 
is that their proper course was to secure 
Federal interference after, instead of before, 
the election. They had then only to claim 
that their opponents’ majority was an illegal 
and to set up their own Legislature and 
executive in a hall, after which they could 
have called for troops at their leisure. 


one, 


THE FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY, 
PARIS, July 25, 1889, 

I musT return to the book of Count Chan- 
dordy, ‘ France in 1889,’ I have analyzed its 
first part, which treats of the state of par- 
ties in France and of the interior condition of 
the country. The second part is an analysis of 
its foreign policy, which derives much interest 
as coming from a man who has occupied im- 
portant diplomatic posts, and who is acquaint 
ed with all the eminent diplomats of 
the Continent. The author begins by a rapid 
survey of the wars of the last centuries—Thirty 
Years’ War, the Peace of Westphalia, the Seven 
Years’ War, the Partition of the 
French Revolution. The wars of Napoleon are 
not narrated, but their results are rapidly 
shown. 


oar 
SiO, 


most 


Poland, 


Let us come immediately to the year 
When the Empire fell, the Government 
born on the 4th of September ought, says M. 
de Chaudordy, to have felt at once the necessi- 
ty of creating for itself an authority and a le 
gitimacy which were necessary to it, not only 
in the eyes of the country, but in the eyes of 
foreign Powers. Elections for a National As- 
sembly ought to have been held at once. But 
the new Government was only preoccupied with 
Paris; it was not really preoccupied with the 
great Powers. It had no mght to count much 
on Spain, which had become more free to 
choose a sovereign, nor on Italy, which profited 
by the war and took Rome, nor on Russia, 
which rebuilt Sebastopol and wiped out some 
articles of the Treaty of Paris; but could not a 
regular French Government expect some help 
from England and from Austria! M. de Chau- 
dordy believes that England and Austria made 
a mistake in not interfering in favor of France: 
‘After having waited for some French success 
before pronoancing in our favor, Austria threw 
herself into the arms of victorious Prussia, 
and consecrated, in a fit of diplomatic inti- 
macy, the new German Empire. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire alienated prematurely in 
favor of Prussia the greater part of its liberty 
of action. Hungary being always in a state of 
uneasiness on account of Russia, and the Aus- 
trian province having German aspirations, it 
is easy to understand that Berlin now dictates 
its will to Vienna and to Pesth.” 

M. de Chaudordy analyzes the state of Eu- 
rope, and shows that there is little foundation 
now for an alliance of the Latin races—an al- 
liance which has often been considered as a 


safeguard for Europe and for peace. It is, in 


his eyes, a mere dream; on the contrary, he 
considers that the old alliance between Prussia 
and Russia is come to an end, and that there 
are many reasons foran understanding between 
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ginning of the century, Prussia and Russia had 
always walked hand in hand; they gave reality 
to what was called the ** Holy an 
alliance which embodied profound analogies of 
ich 


represented a common defence of the old régime, 


Alliance ” 


ambition, of principles, of government; wh 
a common opposition to the more liberal Occi 
dental ideas. 

Under the Emperor Nicholas, the 
was on the side of Russia; 


prestige 


since his death it 


has been on the side of Prussia. But we have 
seen in our time anew phenomenon, a revival of 
the old-Russian party. What is an old-Rus 
sian? Is he essentially an enemy of Germany 


de 
velopment by the systematic exclusion of all 
imported men or ideas; an adept of Slavism 
as represented by the Moscow Gazette and by 
the school of Katxotf. 
in counteracting this Russian self-development, 


Not so much as a partisan of a Kussian self 


France has no interest 


since, not being a neighbor of Russia, she can 


not expect to play directly a part in ber inter 
nal affairs. Germany is Russia's neighbor, and 
there has been a constant importation of Ger 


mans into the Russian Empire. The whole mo 


dern literature of Russia shows how deep is the 
enmity between the old-Russian elements and 
the imported German element. 

Poland has long stood between France and 
Russia, but ‘‘ we are now,” says M. de Chau 


dordy, ‘‘unable to help the Poles, and our inter 


vention has, in fact, always aggravated theit 


situation. We ean, therefore, only advise 
them to come nearer the nation with which 
they have such a narrow community of origin.’ 


There seems, therefore, to be no hindrance now 
to intimate relations between France and Rus 
sia. ‘* All those who, in France, can exert an 
influence, great or small, on our 


ought to work for it; all parties, all 


foreign poliey 


opintor s, 
ought to concur in this, t& 


Witis our salvation 


abroad. The two great Slavic and French 


races are admirably fitted to understand each 
other, and the two nations will tind immense 
advantages in it.” Peter the Great, wt ! 
came to Paris, Napoleon at Tilsit, Napoleon II] 


en he 


in 1856, at the time of the Treaty of Pari 








had this alliance in view, 
The task of Russia in the future is in 


yr 


and, in order to accomplish it, she needs all 
























having no interests in contradiction with her 
own. The United States have sometimes 
seemed to be such an ally, but the United States 
follow a policy of non-intervention, and d 
not meddle with the affairs of Europe 
sia has Slavie provinces and covets the ¢ 
provinces which are a part of Russia; n 
over, the Baltic, Denmark, the passages of the 
Sound can always bec a bone of cor n 
As for Austria, she is the natural enem 
tussia, and we now see the Balkan Pe 
torn by factions which are n Ww in 
but the Austrian faction and the Ru 
tion. The rivalry between England and Ru 
sia has been proverbial; M. de Chaudordy re 
vrets it, as better relations betw these tw 
countries could only be very advantageous t 
France. It might, perhaps, he thinks, be pos 
sible to reconcile them. Pt I n Eng 
land on the subject of Constantin and the 
Dardanelles is not what if was at time of 
Lord Palmersten. Since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, the Eastern objectiv f England 
has been transferred from ¢ stant to 
| Egypt. The ntent 
| vading India, sometimes speak of 
it. Their ambition bas an amy areer 
Asia, and they content themselves with ad 
vancing slowly, between Pers 1 Afghani- 
stan, towards the Persian Gulf. At the tim 


when Prin Alexander of 


a 





France and Russia. 





Since the wars of the be ! 


Bulgaria became 





very popular in and, and when it was 








th ight by s that a effort R ° be 
made in his favor against 1 ia, the Kritis 
Parhament showed very iriv that had 1 
intention of picking a quarrel with Russia, and 
many articles appeared in the English press 
tending to prove that Egypt had become the 
only point in the East w England had ang 
vital interests to 
The survey ke rf 1} ait 
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a country created 8 Ope ia ‘ 
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Ferry (always ca Por . 
small press . rt ‘ was 
rin Vo oma H i 
\tr t war of 1S] ‘ ‘ 
Nail s Spear t f 
t i { t s sa 
ance of Prussia, Austria-} ra ’ LUssia 
is now replaced by a St ‘ ‘ IRSIA, 
Austria Ht wary itmiy t Ssia ‘s “nh 
j discontented rs Treaty of Be 
| and maintains an isolated and s 1 attitude 
| The misundersta x w Prussia and 
|} Russia has t eevers av past 
| two Vears more a e, and ves in a 
state I" tu the esent t ALANCE 
| has be a dange stead of being a pro 
fect i 
| A cument ideal to M Cha rdv's 
took has attracted much att 1. Itisa de 
spatch from M Saint-Valher, November 14, 
SvY, giving ana it of a versa i be 
tween t French Ambassador and 1 e bis- 
arckK, On his ret f Vienna, after tl 
nelusion of t alliance with Austria. It is 
easy to recog t language of the German 
Cha aiwavs old, f ible. sometimes 
very | nesque. The Prince did not conceal 
fr M je Saint-\ r that the policy of 
Russia with regard to Germany was modified, 
and it t i endship had given place to 
ealousy and distrust: and he explained how he 
Was going t ike of Austria an obstacle to 
the amt 1 of Russia. He always felt the 
I ssity of keeping Austria as a bulwark, he 
her after Sadowa, he would not muti- 
ate her rhe familiarity of the conversation, 
the eloquence of the speaker, the richness of 
his images, the depth of his views, make this 
locu it the most interesting part of M. de 
Chaudordy’s volume. There may have been 
official deniais of the authenticity of the docu- 
ment; but whoever will read will see that, with 


ime i 


; . 
| the exception, perhaps, of a few words, it must 
M. de 


be genuine, Saint-Vailier is now dead, 
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but I believe that he read this despatch to va- 
rious people of his acquaintance, on account of 
the clear view which it gave, in Prince Bis- 
marck’s own words, of the new state of things 
in Germany, and of the character of the alli- 
ance of the two empires—an alliance directed 
against all possible enemies of the German na- 
tionality. 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION, 
I.—FRENCH SCULPTURE. 
Panis, July 28, 1889. 

In order to comprehend the extent of the 
exhibition of the fine arts at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1880, some statistics must be given. 
This exhibition constitutes the first of the nine 
great groups of the Exposition proper, and is 
itself divided into five classes: first, oil paint- 
ings; second, paintings of different kinds, and 
drawings; third, sculpture and medallions; 
fourth, architectural drawings and models; 
fifth, engravings and lithographs, The works 
of art exhibited by France, and by each 
foreign country, are classified under these five 
heads in the official catalogue, and, so far as 
possible, the classification is marked in the 
placing of the works in the galleries. 

As a matter of course, both because this is 
first of all a French exhibition, and because 
there is far greater production of the best work 
in the fine arts in Paris than in any other art 
centre, the French department is the most com- 
plete and the most extensive. There are 1,418 
oil paintings alone; of other paintings and 
drawings 214, of sculptures 561, and of en- 
gravings 445—a total of 2,777 works. These 
are exhibited in more than thirty large gal- 
leries, without counting the hall called the 
Galerie Rapp, where on the ground floor a 
great part of the sculpture is exhibited, or the 
wide corridors outside the walis of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, along both sides of which 
sculpture is placed. Other groups of sculpture, 
again, are placed in the open air—on the prome- 
nades, and in the nooks of the gardens. To 
this total is to be added the magnificent 
‘* Retrospective Exhibition,” comprising from 
600 to 700 works executed by French artists 
from 1789 to 1889, the catalogue of which 
is not yet ready, and the special exhibitions of 
the Society of French Painters in Water Color 
and of the Pastel Society. These organizations 
have each a building of their own, and exhibit- 
ing, the ‘** Aquarellistes” 468 works and the 
** Pastellistes” 153, bring up the total of the 
French part of the exhibition tosomething over 
4,000 works. 

The exhibits of other countries are placed in 
similar galleries in the northern half of the 
vast Palais des Beaux-Arts, the southern half 
being occupied by France; and, though in the 
main remarkably complete and varied, and 
coming from more than twenty-five different 
nations, they just about equal in their totality 
the number exhibited by the French. For 
some reason or other which I was unable to 
learn, the Belgian pictures and statuary were 
not included in the catalogue, but a note re- 
ferred to the special catalogue of the Belgian 
exhibit, which I did not find it possible to pro- 
cure, I should say, however, that the number 
of works from Belgium must be about the 
same as that sent from the United States. We 


have 572 works in all classes, and are closely 
followed by Great Britain with 552. Then 


aor 
Owl, 


come Italy with Holland (Pays-Bas) with 
288, Denmark 248, Sweden 228, Russia 205, 
Switzerland 168, Spain 179, Austria-Hungary 
159, Norway 143, Germany (not a fully repre- 


sentative collection) 101; and Greece, Finland, 
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Rumania, Servia, the South and Central Ame 
rican States, and the International Section, 
including artists from various countries not 
represented in the Exhibition, follow these with 
smaller numbers. 

In an exhibition of such enormous extent it 
is scarcely possible to see everything; but the 
galleries are admirably arranged, there is room 
enough and to spare in many of them, lighting 
and installation are excellent. Perhaps it is 
only a question of time and of physical en- 
durance to accomplish it. It is, however, easy 
to determine where to begin. We must study 
the French exhibition to see what progress, if 
any, has been made since 1878. We can then 
compare this with the Retrospective Exhibition; 
and, the position of the French as the leaders 
in the modern schools of art being determined, 
we shall find interest and instruction in com- 
paring with their work that which is being 
produced in other countries, We shall thus be 
best able to find the reasons of certain well de- 
fined ‘‘ movements” which are manifesting 
themselves in different places, and to judge of 
their value and influence on the art of the 
future. 

Nothing shows better the strength and the 
activity of the French in the arts at the present 
day than the work of their sculptors. Though 
sculpture is fostered by the State, and a con- 
siderable number of commissions are annually 
given by the national Government and the mu- 
nicipalities, it {s by no means patronized by indi- 
viduals as painting is. The official patronage, 
moreover, is mostly given to the sculptors of 
reputation, and we are almost at a loss to un- 
derstand how the younger and still struggling 
artists go on producing, year after year, the 
important works we find them constantly ex- 
hibiting. The expenses are great, even for the 
production of a single work, and after it is done 
and exhibited the artist usually has it left on 
his hands, or is only able to dispose of it at a 
price that barely covers his outlay, exclusive of 
living expenses, and gives him no remuneration 
for his time. The only explanation possible is, 
that devotion to his art keeps him up to his 
work until lasting recognition is assured, and 
in the meanwhile he must keep himself alive by 
whatever gaqgne-pain comes in his way. The 
production of pot-boilers, which many young 
painters find a means for tiding over the days 
of adversity, and the making of which so many 
unfortunately adopt as a permanent profession, 
may not be so readily carried on by the sculp- 
tor as by the painter. The ignorant or urcul- 
tivated buyer who relieves the dealer of his 
cheap and superficially painted pictures never 
cares for sculpture in any form, for it is not 
gaudy and showy enough for his taste. Even 
when it is bad, it is unattractive to him. The 
Italian sculptors of to-day, it is true, find a 
market for their pretentious figures, in which 
the imitation of stuffs in marble and the trompe- 
Vail of a gauzy veil enveloping weakly senti- 
mental heads of women are elements in an en- 
semble of mere prettiness ; but this manner of 
belittling a noble art finds no favor in France, 
and the sculptor who should practise it would 
scarcely find a reputable place to show off such 
work. 

In the face of popular indifference, however, 
and a necessarily limited Government patron- 
age, the sculptors of France show no falling off 
in productiveness or excellence. The men of 
achieved reputation are represented in this ex- 
hibition by many of the best works that have 
come from their hands in the past decade 
The administration has also inciuded in the 
competition for prizes such works as have been 
placed in the museums or in public places, and 








cannot therefore be brought to the Champ 
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de Mars. These works are entered in the cata 
logue, and the place is given where they are to 
be seen ; but they are not numbered, and do 
not, of course, form a part of the 561 pieces of 
sculpture mentioned above. Guillaume, Dela- 
planche, Mercié, Aimé Millet, Saint-Marceaux, 
Moreau, Lemaire, Frémiet, Allar, and Barrias 
are well-known names among those whose ex- 
hibition at the Champ de Mars is oniy a par 
tial showing of their ten years’ work. Chapu 
is well seen in a group of nine works, including 
a fine figure in marble, ‘‘ La Peinture,” ani 
Paul Dubois exhibits three busts, one of them 
of Paul Baudry, whose death since the last ex- 
hibition entitles his name to be emblazoned in 
the dome of the Cour @honneur, where the 
principal works of the Retrospective Exhitn 
tion are placed. 

Of younger men I find none that seem more 
promising than Antonin Carlés, who conies, 
like Mercié, from the South, and whose work 
began to attract attention in the salons in the 
commencement of the eighties. There is no 
more beautiful figure in the exhibition than 
the one by him called ‘‘ La Jeunesse,” a grace- 
fuland chaste young form, modelled with ad- 
mirable firmness and yet with the most delicate 
and nervous touch. ‘‘ Abel,” a marble figure 
of a young man dead, is again a work of much 
strength, but of reserved strength, and with 
no indication of that rugged brutality which 
Rodin and his followers have made the fashion 
in many quarters. Adrien Guaudez, the author 
of ‘‘Le Molsonneur,” that bent figure of the 
harvester with which he made such a brilliant 
début at the Salon of 1879, is another man of 
mark whose success is assured, and from whom 
much may’ be expected, to judge from his beau- 
tiful figure, ‘‘ Echo,” in the present exhibition, 
and his fine statue in plaster of Parmentier, 
To be noted also are Laoust, with excellent 
clothed figures of “ Lully,” violin in hand, and 
an effective rendering of an oft-treated sub 
ject, ‘* Pierrot”; Lombard, with a delightful 
womanly “* Diana”; Suchetet, with a charming 
recumbent female figure, ‘‘ Byblis”; and Etche- 
to, Enderlin, Berteaux, Boutellier, Albert-Le- 
feuvre, and Lefévre. 

Auguste Rodin, of whom so much has been 
said and written in the past two years, since 
the production of his famous group of the six 
‘Bourgeois de Calais,” may be better judged 
at the special exhibition of his work at the 
gallery in the Rue de Séze, where there are 
some thirty of his works, than here, where there 
are but five. <A fragment of the group of the 
‘* Bourgeois "—a single one of the figures—three 
busts, and a group, which compose his exhibi- 
tion, show his to be an unusual talent, and his 
work is strikingly vigorous and robust. One 
of the busts, a portrait of the sculptor Dalou, 
is notable for its fine, nervous construction and 
individuality of character. Another, that of 
M. Antonin Proust, the Commissioner of Fine 
Arts of the Exhibition, is equally fine in the 
quality of character seized and fixed, but the 
artist was less happy in his sitter than in the 
case of Dalou. The single figure of the ** Kour- 
geois” is exceedingly impressive, even when 
thus seen detached, after one has seen the 
group of six. However opinions as to the talent 
of Rodin may differ, it is quite certain that he 
is the most prominent figure in the ‘ new 
school ’--those who seek to throw away entire 
ly academic traditions—and, despite eccentri- 
cities, is a man of commanding power. 

Delaplanche, whose charming figure “ Mu- 
sic” is well known in America, and who was 
selected to do the figure of France distributing 
crowns to the nations come together at the 
Champ de Mars (a task in which he has ac. 
quitted himself well, it should be said in pass- 
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ing, for the great winged figure, poised on one 
foot, with drapery flowing in graceful lines, 
looks imposing at the top of the huge central 
dome of the Exhibition buildings: and in the 
small model exhibited in the galleries it is 
seen to beif not an original, at least, an artistic 
and dignified coneeption)—Delaplanche has 
done nothing better than a figure in marble 
which was first exhibited 
at the Salon of last year. 
and yet voluptuous, slender of limb and fine- 


ealled ©: La Danse.” 
Sinewy and lithe, 


ly jointed, the head poised gracefully on the 
lovely neck, it is an exquisite expression of the 
dance. Dalou’s most remarkable work is a 
large bas-relief, representing the States-Gene 
ral at the sitting of June 25, 1780, a striking 
and dramatic composition of numerous figures. 
St.-Marceaux is seen at his best in a supple fe 
male figure, ‘* La Danse Arabe,” of less charm 
than the work of Delaplanche just mentioned, 
but of infinite elegance, and the woman of a 
handsome type. 
dozen works, is strongest in his powerful and 
terrible group of a gorilla carrying off a wo- 
man, for which he received the medal of honor 
in sculpture at the Salon of 1SS7. 

These are some of the most notable men and 
their works in this part of the French collec- 
tion, There are many others of which I should 
like to speak, interesting both on account of 
the merits of the work or the fame of the 
artists; but enough has been said to show that 
there is no falling off in the excellence of 
French sculpture, nor any diminution of ac- 
tivity in producing on the part of the artists. 
The great art of sculpture has reached its high- 
est development in modern times in France, 
and it may safely be asserted that it is better 
now than ever before. There is no Rude and 
no Houdon among the men of to-day, perhaps, 


Frémiet, among nearly a 


as we their contemporaries view them near by; 
but it is quite possible that among those named 
posterity will find a greater than either of 
these. For the American who hopes for a 
great future for our own art, there is nothing to 
wish for more ardently than that a knowledge 
of the work being done by the French sculp- 
tors to-day may be widely spread among us. 
Such a knowledge would add to the dignity, 
the honesty, and the beauty of our art. 
WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


Correspondence. 





WASHINGTON AND PROTECTION, 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: When, in his spirited biography of 
Washington, recently contributed to the Ame 
ican Statesmen Series, Henry Cabot Lodge 
discusses the origin of the American protective 
system, he seems to present an excellent exam 
ple of reversion to type. All through the first 
volume and the early pages of the second we 
evidently are reading the conclusions of an his 
torian; but we turn a leaf, and, to our bewil 
derment, not to say disgust, we are confronted 
with the words of the campaign orator and 
According to 
Mr. Lodge, Washington was a protectionist 


Congressional special pleader. 


because his views of the national welfare were 
broad and far-seeing. After one or two pre 
liminary remarks ip this vein, our historian 
continues with the following candid state 
ments: 

‘** Washington was brought up and had lived 
all his life under a system which came as near 
as possible to the ideal of the modern free 
trader. The —— ot Virginia were devoted 
almost entirely to a single interest, tobacco 
growing, that being the occupation in which 
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No legisla } 


vanced them money. Cheap labor, a single 
staple with wide fluctuations of value, a credit | 
system, entire dependence on foreigners, and | 
absolute free trade, according to the Manches- | 
ter theories, should bave produced an earthly | 
paradise” (vol ii, p. 114). | 

j 

| 








The intelligent mind stands app: d before 


such stuffasthis. Isit humor Is it satire 
Buteven satire must contain an element of 


sense, 


In the last lines quoted, Congressman 


Lodge has been ingenuous enough to associate 
the chief features of the colonial system with 


modern free trade as equally ruinous from an 


Fortunately he does 


economic point of view. 
not stop there. Virginia, in common with the 


rest of the Union, soon got the advantage of 


her sister States to the north passed her with 
giant strides in the race for wealth and popula 
tion. Hedid not live to see her become, asa 
result of her colonial system, a mere breeder of 
slaves for the plantations of the Gulf States.” 
Can it be possible that protective taxes did not 
make of Virginia ‘‘an earthly paradise,” de 
spite slave labor, a speculative business, and 
an uneconomical credit system / Verhaps after 
all Washington did not live * all his life under 
a system which came as near as possible to the 
ideal of the modern free-trader.” Perhaps not 
we should like to say undoubtedly not, but Mr 
Lodge is so sure; and whoever caught a pr 
tectionist Congressman ina misre} 
or an exaggeration { 

There ts a little moral to all this, viz, let us 
have our history and our party speeches sepa 
rately.— Yours respectfully, ELDRI 


Boston, July 10, 18S80. 


ENGLISH WOMAN-BURNING. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Str: Your correspondents who have recent 
ly discussed the question of witch-burning have 
not made it clear whether there is an authen- 
tic case of Woman-burning for any offen 
the penal records of England. While, as was 
pointed out by your correspondent in the issue 
of August 1, there were at least tw 





slackstone’s day that were still punist 
burning alive in cases where they were 
there is much doubt 


women, 


mitted by 





whether this extreme penalty was ever inflict 





ed. Blackstone deciares that there are ‘* very 
few instances (and those ac rby 
ligence) of any person's bei: ‘ door 
burned till previously deprived of sensation by 
strangling.” That these persons thus ‘ac 
dentally * burned alive were women is render 
ed highly improbable because of the existence 
of the same refined delicacy of feeling that 
forbade our forefathers publicly to expose and 
mangle the bodies of women culprits. This 


view is strengthened by the express laration 


f Chitty, in his * Crimi: 


who till lately were I 


1al Law, th 





“women 





urned alive for high and 
led at the 
, 


stake before the commencement of the burn 





petit treason, were always stran 


ing.” It is, of course, possible that witchcraft, 


which was ranked with heresy 





have met 
' 





with less mercy than treason or the killing of 





a husband. That under the English law wo- 


all the ‘‘ legislative artifices" which our early 
statesmen could invent. What was the result 
Mr. Lodge shall tell us in his own perspicuous 
language. The condition of things was, he 
says, ‘bad enough in his [Washington's] time, 
but he did not live to see Virginia, with her 
wasted and exhausted lands, stand still, while 





they could most profitably engage | nen might be conden 1 to be burt \ 

tive artifices had been employed to enable | for witeheraft aimits of little doubt IV. 1 
*or wer 4 sftries wr by, 

them to diversify their industries or to estat 60. 47). but is there an authent nstat 

lish manufactures. They bought in the cheap 

est market every luxury and most of the ne- | Where this se Was literally en 

cessities of life British merchants supplied } t WW ti 

all their wants, carried their tobacco, and ad- | yoyye, « ttre. a SN 


SHAKESPEARE’S “MARRIAGE BOND 


To THe Eprrok or THe Nation 




















Sir I have been asked by letter to explain 
the nature of Shak eare’s ‘“ mart 
‘What was it ‘ and why was it \ It 
was a bend for good | Avior, so to speak 
William Shakespeare wasa minor, bet heal t 
a woman eight vears older than himself ( 
the 2Sthof November, 1582, the Bishop of Wor 
cester granted him a Hcense te marry wit! 
proclamation ( ti bans, instead f 
which last would have delaved the tuarria, Nn 
month. In return, the Bishop received Shak 
speare’s bond of indemnity for 44 
Asa minor could not be surety for 1 xt 
and as the friends of ad res 
son to desire the marriage to be speedily 
brought about, dohn Richardson of Shottery, 
witness to Richard Hathaway's w {t 
vious year, and Fulke Sandells, executor of 
that will, alsoof S} tery, becar Shakespect 
sureties to that amount. John Shakespeare bad 
been bondsman for Richard Hathaway 
sixteen vears before, so there had bee 
tercourse between tl fariiies 
The bend, ete., may be found in the sev 
edition of Halliwell] ss "4 s t 
if seems to e there is as iis va ‘ 
dor in admitting and expla x its true 
natur CA} ne Lika y Ta 
Notes. 
Mr. PA x ‘ as is 
No > Clark Street, ! kiv nN. ¥ w 
have ready ey te mS \ ¢ in 
graphy a: Ge c- List of t >Trn s, (at 
logues, Refe nm sts, and sts of Author 
ties of A t anf AS d Su s a quart 
voiume pl ted 1 Wile inate pages, a i con 
taining ry les, arranged bv sut t under 
i divisions and 150 subdivis sw i ASS 
fi f conte 1 s lex At 
t tir rd will bring out his 
1 1 graphy A List of Rooks 
| writt by ating to Re amin Franklin,’ 
an edition « xa! Comes unife in size witl 
| B ws octavo edition of Frank s Works 
N fewer than “) titles and references are 
SS ceaiiiliadi plea list of works wl iv or in part 
| written by Franklin numbering @), and bis 
pseudonyms a nting ¢t I re will t 
} hr log i classical, and genera ices, 
tion of the braries where the works 
nsulted 
rv Holt & Co. will issue next month a 
ok of Psychology: Senses and Intel 


leet. by James Mark Baldwin, Professor of 
Philosophy in Lake Forest University 

‘Problems in American Society, by the Rev. 
Joseph Henry Crocker, will be published in a 
e H,. Ellis, Boston 


Frederick Warne A Co. announce 


few weeks by Geor 





that the 
fortheoming volume of ‘“* The Cavendish Li 
br iry sad 


Critic” being selections from his writings, with 


will be ‘ William Hazlitt, Essayist and 


a memoir, biographical and critical, by Alex 
ander Ireland 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, the author of a 
little volume of bookish poems, is preparing 
‘ George Meredith, Novelist and Poet: A Series 


of Essays,’ which will be published in London 


1830 


by Mr. Elkin Mathews, with a bibliography 
by Mr. John Lane, 

‘With Friend and Book,’ and ‘ In the Study 
and the Fields,’ are the titles of two booklets 
by J. Rogers Rees, author of the ‘ Pleasures of 
a Bookworm,’ which will be published in very 
limited editions by Mr, Frank Murray, of 
Derby and Nottingham. 

The sixth volume of the ‘ Her Irving 
Shakspere’ (Scribner & Welford) adds ‘‘ Othel- 
lo,” ‘Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘ Coriolanus,” 
and ‘*‘ Lear” to the edition, with the usual in- 
troductions and notes. Mr. Marshall’s illness 
has occasioned some changes, in consequence 
of which Mr. Joseph Knight furnishes the 
stage histories of the plays, except ‘‘ Othello”; 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching is responsible for 
**Coriolanus,” and Mr. Arthur Symons and 
Mr. Verity act as substitutes in two other 
plays. Mr. Cscar Fay Adams is also a collabo- 
rator. The new volume maintains the same 
general character as its predecessors, and the 
near completion of this useful and cheap edi- 
tion is to be hailed with much satisfaction. 

M. J. J. Weiss is one of the French authors 
whose great repute among the best French 
critics it is not always easy to understand. In 
the case of M. Weiss the reason is perhaps that 
his chief labors have been as a journalist, and 
only those on the spot can fully appreciate 
the merits of journalism. He has published 
very few books, but the latest of them, ‘Le 
ThéAtre et les Moeurs’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy; 
New York: F. W. Christern), 1s brilliant 
enough to justify the affectionate eulogies of 
MM. Sarcey and Lemaitre. Perhaps the most 
interesting passage is the autobiographic pre- 
face, in which M. Weiss describes his wander- 
ings through France as a boy with his father’s 
regiment, in which he had been enrolled as an 
enfant de troupe—just as Victor Hugo had 
done in his youth, It is pleasant to see that a 
writer as learned and as acute as M. Weiss has 
a good word to say for Scribe, whom the 
younger literary critics treat with undeserved 
intolerance. 

The beautiful ‘ Almanach des Spectacles ' ap- 
pears for the fifteenth time, and the equally 
dainty ‘R¢pertoire de la Comédie-Frangaise’ 
for the fifth, each with a portrait of Mlle. Mul- 
ler, one etched by M. Lalauze and the other by 
M. Abot (Paris: Jouaust; New York: F. W. 
Christern), 

The more or less edifying controversy over 
‘Christianity and Agnosticism,’ begun by Dr. 
Henry Wace at the Manchester Church Con- 
gress last year, and prolonged in the Nineteenth 
Century and Fortnightly Review by Prof, Hux- 
ley, the Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. Mallock, 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward, has been gathered 
into a volume of 329 duodecimo pages by D. 
Appleton & Co, 

Mr. Wm. C. Collar’s reputation among clas- 
sical teachers would insure attention to his 
‘Practical Latin Composition,’ just published 
by Ginn & Co, It may be briefly described as 
a method of connecting immediately the read- 
ing of the Latin text with exercises upon it, 
using the text as the source at once of vocabu- 
lary and construction. Its very unlikeness to 
the disgusting and impotent older method of a 
generation ago (and later) is a certificate of 
merit. 

Old New York is the title of a monthly 
journal relating to the history and antiquities 
of this city, edited and published by W. W. 
Pasko at 19 Park Place. The first number is 
dated August. It is typographically tasteful, 
and illustrations are promised hereafter, The 


hither term of ‘‘ old” New York is defined as 
“a period within the recollection of middle- 
aged persons.” 


The table of contents reads as 
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follows: Notes on the History of Printing in 
New York; An Englishman’s View [the Rev. 
Isaac Fidler, 1831]; Index to Engravings in 
Valentine’s Manual [a serviceable performance 
by an unpractised hand]; Extracts from Early 
Newspapers; The Introduction of Methodism; 
Death of Dr. Alexander Anderson [extracts 
from the journals of ‘‘ the father of American 
wood-engraving ”]; The Claims of Nicholas 
Jones; Editor’s Notes. The stream seems like- 
ly to run full for an indefinite time. 

In the London Academy for July 20 there is 
a note from Mr. G. C. M. Smith, which gives a 
list of parallel passages in Fitzgerald’s version 
of the ‘Rubdiydt’ of Omar Khayydm and the 
new prose translation by Mr. McCarthy. Fitz- 
gerald dealt with his author as the potter deals 
with his clay, and one might imagine Omar’s 
‘“‘half-obliterated tongue” protesting at his 
treatment of him. Nevertheless, Fitzgerald 
left a better Omar Khayydm than he found. 

The Academy also publishes a list of all pen- 
sions granted during the last year, ending June 
20, and charged upon the Civil List, arnong 
which, as possessing a certain literary interest, 
we note the following : Mrs. W. G. Palgrave, 
£50; Mrs. R. A. Proctor, £100 ; the widow of 
Prof. F. Guthrie, £50 ; Miss Emily Faithfull, 
£50 ; and two or three other grants of £50 each 
to the widows or daughters of men eminent 
in some branch of learning or science. All 
these are not only in recognition of service 
done, but also on account of the recipient’s in- 
adequate means of support. Ascompared with 
somé other items in the Civil List, the ones that 
we have quoted seem very meagre and scanty. 

The seventeenth number of the ‘Complete 
Index to Littell’s Living Age’ (Philadelphia, 
No. 1185 Pine Street: Edward Roth) finishes 
the Geographical topics and begins on History, 
which is advanced into France. The divisions 
which now succeed the long one of Biography 
promise to be rapidly disposed of. 

We make a somewhat tardy mention of the 
completion of the thirteenth volume of ‘Meyer’s 
Konversations-Lexikon’ (Leipzig: Bibliogra- 
phisches Institut), and of the eighth volume of 
the compact ‘ Allgemeine Weltgeschichte’ is- 
sued by Grote in Berlin (New York : Wester- 
mann). The Cyclopedia is brought down to 
Rubinstein, and has its customary variety of 
excellent maps and plates in black-and-white 
and in color. In the ‘ Universal History’ is 
concluded the story of the Middle Ages, by 
Julius von Pflugk-Harttung, the parts i:mme- 
diately before us dealing with the Lombard, 
Frankish, and Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, the 
Byzantine emperors, the Papacy and Islam. 
Here again the illustrations continue to be of 
a high order, and conspicuous among them are 
fine facsimiles of medizval manuscripts. 

Sun and Shade for July (New York: The Pho- 
togravure Co.) has a well-chosen group of plates 
after paintings and from nature—a smoothed 
out but otherwise characteristic portrait of 
Barnum, the Eiffel Tower, and the Sphinx, be- 
ing most noticeable. In this last view, an 
American base-ball team using every coign of 
vantage onthe front of the Sphinx serves at 
least to give a scale to the monument. 

We have received from the University of 
Pennsylvania a sumptuous ‘ Handbook of In- 
formation’ concerning the School of Biology 
attached to that institution. The equipment 
and courses are fully set forth, and the exterior 
and interior of the school buildings illustrated 
by heliotype (alias Levytype) plates which speak 
for themselves. The school was organized five 
years ago, and has a library of its own of 2,000 
volumes. 

We have on our table ‘ The Navajo Chant: 
A Navajo Ceremony,’ by Dr, Washington 
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Matthews, U. 8S. A.—a voluminous reprint 
from the fifth annual report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, illustrated in colors and otherwise; 
and a ‘ Further Contribution to the Study of 
Consumption among the Indians,’ by the same 
excellent and entertaining writer. Dr. Mat- 
thews is confirmed in his view that the Indians 
most in contact with civilization perish most 
largely from consumption, for causes some of 
which are certainly preventable. 

A very interesting subject is attacked in 
Prof. A. S. Packard’s memoir on the *‘ Cave 
Fauna of North America,’ with remarks on 
the anatomy of the brain and origin of the 
blind species, and with numerous plates, print- 
ed in vol. iv of the Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences. A map of the Mam- 
moth Cave is given. 


—Neany twenty years of the life of Wash- 
ington are comprised in the second volume of 
his Writings edited by Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford. It opens amid the preparations for the 
capture of Fort Duquesne, in 1758, and ends 
with the Commander-in-Chief’s address to the 
New York Provincial Congress on his way to 
Boston, June 26, 1775. In this interval he mar- 
ries the widow Custis, and furnishes their 
home with liberal orders from London, where 
his clothes are also ‘t‘ made by one Charles Law- 
rence, in old Fish Street,” and much of his 
wife’s attire is procured. There, too, he sends 
for a new stylish chariot, on which he makes 
bold to paint the Washington arms. He did 
not appear to be ashamed of this dependence 
on a foreign country, not being yet a full- 
fledged American protectionist and Harrison 
Republican; but he joined heartily, in 1760, in 
urging non-importation as a check to British 
oppression of the colonies. 

‘*T have always thought,” he wrote to George 

Mason, ‘‘ that by virtue of thesame power. . 
which assumes the right of taxation, they may 
attempt to restrain our manutactories, espe- 
cially those of a public nature, the same equity 
prevailing in the one case as the other; it being 
no greater hardship to forbid my manufactur- 
ing than it is to order me to buy goods of them 
loaded with duties, for the express purpose of 
raising a revenue” (p. 260). 
A Life of Mason, by the way, Mr. Ford an- 
nounces on p. 263 as in preparation by a de- 
scendant, Miss Kate Mason Rowland of Balti- 
more. 


—There are many glimpses of Washington 
the planter in letters and diaries. On April, 
1760, the plantation ‘* Doctor Laurie came here, 
I may add, drunk.” The negroes that year had 
the smallpox. On July 2, 1766, Washington 
sold to the West Indies the boy Tom, wh9 was 
rogue and runaway combined, and whom the 
captain was enjoined to handcuff till the ves- 
sel got to sea. Tom's equivalent was to be a 
hogshead of molasses and another of rum, a 
barrel of limes, a pot of tamarinds, and two of 
sweetmeats. In 1770, Washington ‘* went over 
to Col. Thomas Moore’s sale, and purchased two 
negroes, to wit, Frank and James.” In 1775, 
he sent some of his imported indented servants 
to the Ohio with his land-agent, whom he sup- 
plied with minute descriptions of each one in 
case they should run away and it should be ne- 
cessary to ‘‘ advertize a good reward ” for them. 
On April 23, he had to advertise $40 reward 
for a Bristol joiner and a Scotch brickmaker, 
who thus gave him the slip ‘ton the 19th in- 
stant at night,” ‘in a small yawl.” On another 
side Washington appears as guardian of the un- 
studious Jack Custis, and as the benefactor of 
William Ramsay’s son, whom he offered to 
educate at Princeton. 


—We have received from Macmillan & Co, a 
small 12mo of 272 pages, being a translation of 











and Protagoras. It is by J. Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. There is no pre- 
face or prefatory note of any kind. The title- 
page claims that it is a ‘* new and literal trans- 
lation chiefly from the text of Bekker.” Each 
dialogue is preceded by a rather full and very 
well executed summary of its contents, Other- 
wise, there is no note or comment whatever. 
If Mr. Wright and most of the other authors 
of literal translations were asked to define 
exactly what they mean by the word “ literal,” 
they would, we think, find it somewhat diffi 
cult to answer. Mr. Wright’s translation is 
characterized by a remarkable, not to say sur- 
prising, fidelity to the Greek text. At the 
same time the English is so idiomatic, so easy 
and flowing, that a person who did not 
was a translation might often read half 
pages without suspecting thefact. This is par- 
ticularly the case where the interlocutor speaks 
in the manner of disquisition rather than dia- 
logue, as for example, in the famous discourse 
on love which Socrates ‘‘ preaches” in the 
*Phedrus.’ Where the dialogue assumes a 
really conversational form, with a mure equal 
distribution of the amount of talk between the 
interlocutors, Mr. Wright seems a little 
“literal” and, it appears to us, a little 
happy. However, even in this case, we think 
the translation one of unusual merit. In 
mechanical make-up the book is a gem, 


know it 
a-dozen 


“ce 


less 


less 


its 


—In 1881 Prof. G. A. Wentworth of Phillips- 
Exeter Academy published his ‘ Elements of 
Algebra,’ a work very extensively used since 
that time in our academies and high schools, 
The next year he published his much larger 
‘Complete Algebra,’ not, as the title might im- 
ply, an entirely different work from the ‘ Ele- 
ments,’ and really to be called a *‘ Completed 


Algebra.’ The new ‘College Algebra’ (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.) is constructed on a dif- 


ferent plan. Although it begins at the be- 
ginning in its development of the science, 
yet it practically assumes, on the part of 
the student, a previous acquaintance with al- 
gebra as far as quadratic equations, What 
the work contains up to this point is de- 
signed rather for the purpose of rendering it 
complete in itself, and to enable the student, 
by a brief review, to refresh his recollection of 
his former studies, than to be used by those 
who have never studied the subject at all. This 
course is very proper in a work on algebra de- 
signed especially for college use, because no 
student can enter college at all without having 
previously studied algebra to that extent. From 
quadratic equations on the treatment is very 
full, We have no space for detailed criticism, 
and can only mention one or two peculiarities 
of the work as distinguishing it from the 
author’s previous treatises and from other 
works. The number of examples and problems 
for solution, although quite sufficient, is not so 
superabundant as in most of his text-books, 
There is throughout the work an evident attempt 
at novelty, an endeavor to say old things in a 
new way, which we do not think is in all cases 
an improvement. Among matters not usually 
treated in algebra we may mention a chapter 
on the ‘Graphical Representation of Func- 
tions,” a subject which the student usually first 
meets with in Analytic Geometry, and a chap- 
ter on Determinants. The latter, which is very 
good, is, however, not by Prof. Wentworth 
himself, but by Prof. Sawin of Harvard Uni- 
versity. On the whole, the book is a very good 
one, but we do not think it will greatly add to 
the reputation which Prof, Wentworth has al- 
ready acquired. 


—Those who wish to obtain some knowledge 
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of Old High German at a minimum expendi 
ture of time and money will find their reckon 
ing in Wright's ‘ Primer of Old High German 
(Oxford ; Clarendon Press; New York: Mac 
millan). In this little volume of 170 pages the 
full and clear outline of the 
phonology and grammatical forms of the lan- 
and in 
*and a glossary. 





editor gives a 
guage, some extracts in verse, 
from Tatian to the ‘ Muspilli, 
The grammar is based, of course, upon Braune, 
and is therefore trustworthy. We notice that 
at page 56 the pronoun iz (modern neuter es) is 
’ it.” » there 
of modern German define es in es gicbt as 


prose 


detined as Would a grammarian 
‘there’! The distinction (p. 85) between twesan 
and werdan in forming the passive is not put 
very scientifically. Vowel length is marked 
throughout, an excellent feature in a book of 
the sort. We have to find fault with the glos 
sary. It is altogether too meagre for the needs 
of a beginner, and is notaccurate. Thus aya 
leizi is put down as feminine. How will this 
enable the pupil to read in managemo ayaleize 
in the first line of Otfried, where the adjective 
be 


Braune’s glossary gives a feminine in -7, 


shows piainly that the noun cannot femi- 
nine } 
in -i. The editor would have 
follow 


gi- compounds 


and a neuter 
done better to 
enter all 
pounded form. 


Braune’s example and 
the 


His present arrangement is 


under uncom 


exasperating. And in general the vocabulary 
should be at least twice as large, with fuller 
definitions and copious references to both text 
and grammar, An editor can searcely help 
the beginner too much in this direction. We 
hope to welcome the primer ina second edition, 
with the glossary recast as we have indicated. 


gi 


whom we know 


—M. Abbé 
only the name, has just published at Amiens a 


Fourriére, of 


little book called ‘ Les Emprunts d’Homére au 
Livre de Judith,’ acquaintance with which 
have made only in a brief notice, with extracts, 


we 


in the Rerue Critique. Some of the Abbé’s 
opinions are amusing enough. Of Homer he 
says: ‘*‘The authors comprised under this 


name were of Jewish origin.” ‘ There were 


Jews inthe Troad, especially in the 


country 


about Mount Ida, the inhabitants of which 
were called Idwans, a name almost identical 
with that of Judwans, or Jews.” ‘* When 


Homer says that an object bears two names, 
one in the language of the gods, the other in 
that of 
Hebrew, by the 
compares the E 


men, he means by the first tongue 
other, Greek. If one 
with the Hebrew, 
bet ween them.” 
Hebrew 


at from 


lic dialect 
, 


striking resemblances are found 


One « f the 


? 
mblance 
** Looked 


the religious point of view, the work of Homer 


if these is the rese 


vau to the .Eolic digan 





is a battering-ram Biblical monothe- 


against 


ism, against the religion of the Hebrews.” The 
author reserves all his rights of translatiot 
and reproduction. ‘* Nothing is fair or good 


1 
Foner 
mmerson 





alone,” as says, ard Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly may never know what argument his 
creed to the Abbe'’s book has lent. 

he national museum of E qui 
t Bulak contains a very in ng col- 
lection of plants which have been found in the 
catacombs and sepulchral monuments of the 


Dr. Schweinfurth the 


was f 
this ancient flora, which, according to 


e Scientifique, contains no example of 
a plant that does not grow to-day in the Nile 
valley. Nor does the most minute examination 
show the least difference between the vegeta 
tion which flourished fifty centuries ago and 
that of the present time. In « 

) 

t 


color of the flowers can be clearly distin- 
guished, as, for instance, the purple larkspur, 


the red poppy, the reddish-brown saffron, and 


cases the 


the 





























the blue lotus “The leaves of tl Wate! 
melon contain grains of ! peerte 
visible in the microseope All t “ 
found in great numbers in the burial place f 
the fifteenth dynasty, Sooo , al 
tomb of the same time sor ars of ba 
In later monuments were discovered miustar 
flax, cucumbers, lentils, pine-cones, juniper 
Ties, dates, holl vho« ks, brvsanti 
olives, onions, rapes. Around 
and upon the breasts of the I f ‘ 
RB. Cc. were garlands of celer “ay ‘ 
lotus-flowers. In regard to ¢t \ i ‘ 
mens of crain discovers t may | 
that no attempt to make row 
succeeded, the plants having bee ‘ 
great heat at the time of the emba ! and 
burial, which, while it preserved 
stroyed their germinating power \ tres 
in which muminy wheat is said ¢ ive t 
raised are due simply to the fraudulent mux 
of modern with the ancient grains 
The tenth number of the G 
while it contains perhaps thing w anny 
ne need feel that | SIfLVeLY ‘ 
fore eating or sleeping, is st \ . 
ing, or at least will be thought so byt ‘ ‘ 
ries of the cult which it: represents r 
archives at Weimar hav to 5 l 
up the usual batch of hitherto unpublist 
ters, the best of those given this vear 
some letters written by Goet! ‘ “ 
LSOs-) to their son Au t,w Mad sate 
tered the University hes sives $ 
a pleasant glimpse of ¢ poet S CATMICITY 
of paterfamilias, promising mot y 
selling temperance, and making s stions 
upon the art of living wisely in one’s y 
In view of his own early disgust w a 
life, such a passage as this is suggestiy I 
also approve V taking few I 
study, everything depends upon one’s iste 
g. step by st tha w } 3 
to acquire As soon as ¢t s 
fered grows ver s 1 be s 
stolid or sgusted i s sil P 
ed to re t the w S t } 
er outburst of J 8 s y his 
torv the a wif v ~“ s i i n 
the f . \ \f tt ¥ y < ; ‘ i «al * e 
tra t tl . s t spirit 
1s s TOV ‘ “ i “ 
bv this “7s 1 tha 
sa ry ist ai th i 
learn how t " n huma 
earthiv fas what ha st, a what 
has remained as a living for s as str 
tive as if is delig a! t young in 
whose f 3 t ist iv i the Past in 
s la i prepares for 
fe ( the letters { 
t re t ba i\ th it 
affect it i, on the 
writte Ss t nes in 
es it lern Ame! 
rexample, after bidding 
is ease With respect to 1 ney, 
assuring him that his father will not be close if 
he y spends his allowance properly, and 
pr sing to send an occasional remittance on 
her own a unt, she adds: *‘ But I hs oniv 
won 75 guiden at the lottery; with these I shall 
ance, and this time I shall surely 


ntributed the most valuable 
Classiker und Romantiker,” 
It is really an inquiry into 
the origin of that far-famed antithesis. It is 
well known that there was an excellent under- 
standing at first between Goethe and the 
Romanticists. The members of the “ school” 


— Of the essays « 
entitled ‘ 
by Jacob Minor. 


is one 
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admired him and sang his praises, and it was 
not until after 1805 that any breach became 
apparent. Minor attempts to trace the influ- 
ence of the Romanticists upon Goethe’s work, 
maintaining among other things that the First 
Part of ‘‘ Faust” was strongly affected by the 
new movement, and really took on the form 
of a “romantic” drama in Tieck’s manner. 
Finally, we observe that the Jahrbuch’s eighty 
pages of bibliography testify abundantly to 
the world’s—more especially Germany’s—un- 
wearied activity in the production of Goethe 
literature. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

The First Three Years of Childhood. By 
Bernard Perez. Edited and translated by 
Alice M. Christie. With an introduction by 
James Sully, M.A. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. 

Lectures on Pedagogy, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By Gabriel Compayré. ‘Translated, 
with an introduction, notes, and an appen- 


dix by W. H. Payne, A.M. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 
Occasional Addresses on Educational Sub- 


jects, By S. 8S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes and History of Edu- 
cation in the University of Edinburgh. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan. 

Notes on the Early Training of Children. 
By Mrs. Frank Malleson. Third edition. 
Boston : D, C. Heath & Co, 

Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education. 
A Handbook of Reference on all Subjects 
counected with Education (its History, 
Theory, and Practice). Edited by Alfred 
Ewen Fletcher. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

Two classes of books mark the progress of 

education: first, original contributions to 

pedagogy and the kindred sciences, such as 


psychology and ethics; second, books that. 


recast old pedagogical truth and attempt to 
bring the maxims of common sense into the 
working consciousness of teachers. The work 
by M. Perez that heads our Hst may fairly 
claim a place in the former of these classes, 
The book is already too well known to require 
extended comment ; but the appearance of an 
authorized American edition of the English 
translation is a sign of the interest of our 
teachers in the scfentific study of babyhsod. 
The author has not, like Darwin, written a 
biographical sketch of a single infant ; but he 
has observed and compared the activities of 
many children, tracing the development of 
perception, the sentiments, will, memory, ima- 
gination, and the other mental activities in 
the early years of childhood. No one observer 
can see all there is in child nature, but M. 
Perez has seen a great deal that is of psycholo- 
gical interest ; and, ‘‘not blushing to descend 
to petty details,” he has recorded his observa- 
tions with scientific thoroughness. Moreover, 
he has studied his material carefully, and pre- 
sented the results of his study in the lucid 
French style that lends itself to intelligible 
translation. The translator, too, deserves 
praise for reproducing in English the clearness 
and simplicity of the original. It is a pedagog- 
ical commonplace that the art of education is 
a practical application of the science of psycho- 
logy, and psychogenesis is now one of the 
most important chapters in psychology. 
Thoughtful teachers, then, do well to study 
works like this and Prof. Preyer’s ‘ Die Seele 
des Kindes,’ for they form the best text-books 
ia infant psychology. 

‘ Lectures on Pedagogy’ is another good 








translation of the work of a well-known 
French writer. These lectures, originally de- 
livered by M. Compayré at the normal schools 
of Fontenay-aux-Roses and Saint-Cloud, give 
a good résumé of the theory and practice of 
The book is enriched by judicious 
eminent writers. It is well 
The part 
devoted to practical pedagogy is especially 
The author is no advocate of that pe- 
dantry of method that would have every lesson 
taught by scholastic formule; nor does he 
deem it necessary to stuff the memory of 
teachers with the ‘ pedagogic nonsense” of 
those writers who divide instruction into many 


education. 
selections from 
written, scholarly, and interesting. 


sound. 


forms, as the achromatic form, the erotomatie, 


catechetic, analytic, synthetic, paralogic, and 
the like; and then subdivide into a score of 
Modern education is said to ap 
proach nature. ‘ Alas!” he exclaims, ‘‘ we are 
far from nature with these distillers of peda- 
gogic quintessence, who split hairs, who dis- 
tinguish and analyze the siraplest things, and 
invent several barbarous terms to designate 
identical operations.” 

One criticism may be made upon this book. 
While the author bases the science of education 
upon psychology, his sections upon Will, At- 
tention, Memory, Habit, and the like lack the 
emphasis and suggestivenes that modern phy- 
siological and experimental psychology has im- 
parted to these subjects. The author, however, 
has handled the facts of introspective psy- 
chology unusually well, and presented their 
pedagogical aspects in a suggestive manner. 
Prof. Payne’s translation of Compayré’s ‘ His- 
toire de la Pédagogie’ is the best history of 
pedagogy in English; and he has again ren- 
dered valuable service to education by this 
translation of the ‘Cours de Pédagogie, théo- 
rique et pratique.’ 

The book just noticed and Prof. Laurie's 
‘Occasional Addresses’ are none the less valua- 
ble for belonging to the second class of books 
mentioned above. Most pedagogical truths 
are commonplace; but platitudes usually con- 
tain the genuine ore of wisdom. They are like 
old worn coin, not valuable because old and 
worn, but old and worn because valuable. One 
who can recoin them, stamp them with his 
own individuality, and make thetr original 
value recognized at the world’s counters, does 
a service well-nigh equal to that of one who 
makes an original contribution to science. 
This is, in great part, the work of Prof. Laurie 
in these addresses, Much of the book consists 
of what if said in a different way would be 
commonplace. But the author has caught an 
inspiration from his philosophical studies, and 
nothing to him is common. Few writers put 
so much life Into the discussion of such subjects 
as ‘The Organization of the Curriculum of 
Secondary Schools,” ‘‘ Free Schooling,” '' Ex- 
aminations,” and the like. 

The essay upon ** The Respective Functions 
in Education of Primary, Secondary, and Uni- 
versity Schools” is one of the best. According 
to Professor Laurie, the idea that should domi- 
nate instruction in all these gradesis nutrition. 
Butin the secondary schools there must also be 
the special aim of discipline. The youth are in 
the turbulent period of adolescence. ‘' The 
chief lesson to be taught now is the lesson of 
law and duty, and of personal effort.” The 
aim of the university likewise is nutrition— 
“the nutrition of ideas.” The discipline, how- 
ever, should be self-discipline, which is possible 
only through the utmost freedom. The follow- 
ing passage will indicate the author’s radical 
position: 


processes. 


‘* The essence of university life is freedom 
for the student and freedom for the professor. 
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It is simply because the university has become 
a certifying and graduating body that even the 
calling of class-rolls is justifiable. Even as a 
graduating body | doubt, after all, if it is justi- 
fled in calling them. The professor offers to 
show the student the way to knowledge, and to 
teach him how to use the instruments of know- 
ledge, whether they be books or microscopes; 
and there his function ends. If any parent is 
unwilling to send bis son to the free life of a 
university, let bim keep him at home and call 
in a trained nurse or a paternal tutor.” 


In Prof. Laurie's opinion, the curricula of 
universities should be entirely elective. 
have no place in the higher academic halls. 
They should remain in the secondary schools 
until they receive the moral and intellectual 
discipline that fits them for the ideal atmos- 
phere of the university. 

Mrs. Malleson’s ‘ Notes’ are the straight- 
forward utterances of common sense in regard 
to the training of children. The critical reader 
may pronounce them commonplace, but there 
are plenty of mothers who will find the advice 
in this little book helpful. Such books are al- 
ways useful if they are read by those for whom 
they are written. 

The last book on our list isa valuable addi- 
tion to educational literature. Among the con- 
tributors are such prominent educators as 
Principal Donaldson, Oscar Browning, Sir 
Philip Magnus, Arthur Sidgwick, and James 
Suly. A wide range of subjects is treated, 
including the various branches of study, school 
virtues, methods of teaching, main points in 
the history of education, together with bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent educators and 
explanation of pedagogical technicalities, ‘‘ It 
has been the aim of the contributors,” says the 
editor, ‘‘to give a telescopic rather than a 
microscopic view of the educational facts and 
questions discussed, and to bring their purely 
pedagogical features into clear outline.” Sub- 
jects of special importance, however—such as 
Schools of Antiquity, The Reformation, Uni- 
versities, Technical Education, School Law, 
and the more common branches of study—are 
treated at considerable length. These longer 
articles are very valuabie, and the blographical 
and miscellaneous sketches are convenient. The 
emphasis is placed upon education in England; 
but, on the whole, the subjects have been judi- 
ciously chosen and ably discussed. 

Some omissions, however, are to be regretted. 
For example, no mention is made of the 
Church Fathers. St. Jerome at least should be 
noticed on account of his letters on the educa- 
tion of girls. And among scholastic teachers, 
while Alcuin, Abelard, and Roger Bacon are 
noticed, there are no sketches of Capella, whose 
‘Satyricon’ was the great text-book for a 
thousand years, nor of Peter Lombard and his 
famous ‘ Sentences,’ nor of Thomas Aquinas, 
whose philosophy has dominated the higher 
Catholic education for the last 600 years 
Among women eminent in education, Jacque- 
line Pascal and Madame de Maintenon are 
noticed; but Madame Necker and Madame 
Guizot are slighted. 

The view of American education presented is 
astigmatic rather than ‘‘ telescopic.” No ade- 
quate account of our public schools is given, 
and little attention is devoted to higher educa- 
tlon in this country. There is some account of 
Harvard and the University of Virginia. The 
post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins, Yale, 
and other prominent universities is barely men- 
tioned; but we learn that the Illinois Wesleyan 
University has established non-resident and 
post-graduate courses of study. Isabella Gra- 
ham, Ezra Cornell, Peter Cooper, and James 
Garfield (sic) are the subjects of separate bio- 
graphical sketches; but Benjamin Franklin, 
Alex. Dallas Bache, and Thomas Jefferson are 


Bous 
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not mentioned. 
American literature in the bibliography has 
not been entirely accurate. ‘tH. R. Adams” 
stands for H. B. Adams (p. 559), and Charles 
Francis Adams would hardly recognize 
# B K polemic on the Greek question by its new 
title, ** A College Fetch” (p. 552). 

When the editor turned his telescope towards 
the past, the images of Rome and Judea must 
have fallen on his mental blind-spot ; for, while 
the long article devoted to ‘* Schools of Anti- 
quity” gives an interesting account of educa- 
tion in Assyria, Babylonia, China, Egypt, 
India, and Persia, there is no mention, except 
incidentally, of Greek, Roman, and Hebrew 
schools. This omission is in part supplied by 
separate articles devoted to Athenian and Lace- 
dwmonian education, But one looks in vain for 
sketches of such men as Pythagoras, whose fa- 
mous school at Crotona certainly 
mention, and Quintilian, whose ‘ Institutes’ 
presents in detail the Roman ideal of an ora- 
tor’s education from the cradle to the forum, 
and Plutarch, the first, so far as is known, to 
write a special treatise ‘‘On the Training of 
Children.” In short, the account of Greek edu- 
cation is incomplete, and both the practical 
education of the Romans and the domestic and 
religious education of the Israelites are entirely 
neglected, 

The book, for the most part, is written in 
plain English, but the author of the article on 
“ Pedantry ” (p. 258) begins with slovenly rhe- 
toric, as follows: ‘* Pedantry is an awkward 
ostentation of needless learning, or an obsti- 
nate addiction to the forms of some private 
life, and not regarding general things enough,” 
The typography is generally good; but the 
book is cheaply bound, and the insertion of ad 
vertisements between the pages of the text is 
unpardonable. Teachers will be grateful, how- 
ever, for so good a cyclopwdia of pedagogical 
information in any form, and the value of the 
book is enhanced by an excellent bibliography 
of thirty-four octavo pages. - 


Even the proof-reading of 


his 


deserves 


MADAME DE STAEL—I 


Madame de Staél; her Friends and her Influence 
in Politicsand Literature. By Lady Blenner- 


hasset. 3 vols. Svo. London: Chapman 
& Hall; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1889. 


SAINTE- BEUVE, wuo had a weakness for 
Madame de Staél, says that ‘tthe best good 
fortune for an immortal memory is to have, 
long after death, two or three of those revivals 
and magnificent awakenings which astonish 
new generations, and convince them that a 
great man lies dead there, still powerful in his 
shade and silence.” Such revivals are brought 
about by the posthumous publication, after the 
lapse of many years, of autobiographic me- 
moirs ; of correspondence, published as it was 
written, unchanged, simply in order of dates, 
which can show the writer as he really was— 
not dressed up for the public ; and more rarely 
by a well-written biography, especially if it be 
based on unknown or little known materials. 
Mme. de Staél has had none of this good for- 
tune. Unluckily for her, and for us, too, her son 
died childless; her only daughter married a 
Duce de Broglie, and one of her granddaughters a 








Comte d’Haussonville; and the proprieties of | 


these noble families might suffer by allowing | 


the public to see Mme. de Staél too closely. 
Not even the correspondence with Mme. Réca- 
mier has been printed, though it was read by 
Sainte-Beuve. Much has been written about 
her, but seventy-two years have elapsed since 
her death, and there has been no adequate bi- 
ography of her, The book before us is an ef- 





| 
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The 


fort to 


though 


Nation. 


this The 


of 


supply want anthoress, 
the Irish 


German by birth (born Countess von Leyder 


wife an Baronet, is a 
and the book was originally written in Ger- 
man, Thetransiation acknowledges some omis- 
sions which are generally unimportant, and it 
and that the 
three 


To those who are but superfi 


isa pity there are not still more, 


book has not been reduced in size fror 
volumes to one. 
cially acquainted with those times, the history 


of the French Revolution, the account of Neck 
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of the Bishop d’Autun upon the s t 

church property, she Savs It is ex 
cellent, it is admirable, in short, there are tw 
pages in it which are worthy of M. Necker 


Afterwards she savs that wisdom isa very rare 


¢ 


quality, and she knows of no one who possesses 
it ina superiative degree except her father 
It was this edmiration which led ber into some 
| of her political errors 
Mile. Necker’s marriage was beset with great 


| difticulties. B 


er’s tinancial and political schemes, and the 


m Mma, de Staé! 
met or knew, will be instructive and interest- 


biographies of every one who 


ing; but there are probably few who are really 
interested in Mme. de Staél, 


memoirs and correspondence enough to have 


who have not read 


previously made acquaintance with all these 
Full as it is, the book does not take in 
everything even of what is printed; 


people. 
and al 
though the authoress has consulted unpublish- 
ed letters of her heroine in the library of Up 
sala and in private hands, she has evidently 
not had access to the family archives at Cop 
pet. Some points in Mme. de Staél’s life are 
even thus left misty, and such is the wealth of 
extrinsic detail that it is only by picking and 
choosing and putting together detached bits of 
the book that we arrive at any idea of Mme 
de Staél herself. 

Born in 1766, when her father was still only 
a Swiss banker in Paris, Anne Louise Germaine 
Necker was brought up among the 
of the day 
salon. Her education 


iterary 
celebrities who frequented her 


mother's was directed 


by her mother, who was herself almost a learn 
ed woman, but strict and severe, and a great 
in 
vinced that everything could be learned, and 
that study the chief 
Had ber daughter not possessed originality and 
a mind of 
quick intelligence whic 


believer method and rule. She was 


eon 


was thing in education, 


her own, as Well as a remarkably 
} 


h replaced perseverance 


and application, she would have broken down 


under the system. As it was, her health gave 
way, and the great Tronchin prescribed a coun- 
try life, continuous exercise, and 


with the complete cessation of all mental ex 


fresh 


air, 


ertion. Mme. Necker could not accustom 
herself to this, and lost her interest in her | 


daughter when she found she could no longer | 





make her as she wished. Years after, when 
some one was praising Mme. de Staéi’s ex- 
traordinary gifts, Mme. Necker characteris- 
tically replied: ‘‘ They are absolutely nothing 
to what I intended them to be.” 

Her surroundings made her as a child pre 
cocious, priggish, and pedantic, ar 


developed her love for conversation 


earliest vears she wrote, first, 


then 
*h, ** Mont- 


morency,” written when she was about 


in the fashion 


verses, essays, and plays—one of whi 


character 





thirteen, 
is said to have been cl id she loved to 
read it aloud 
neur Morris says, 


ver, 


long afterwards; but, as Gouver 


** She writes much better tl 


she reads.”’ Before she tift she had 


notated ‘ L'Esprit des Lois, had 


Was een 





tten a trea 


tise on the Edict of Nantes, when the Abbé 
1 fi r by proposing to incorpo- 





at n of his ‘* Histoire des 
nd tthe same time she review 
ed her father’s ‘Compte Rendu,’ pretending 
that it was done anonymously, although he 
recogn i the style. 


All her life Mme 


and of bein 


fe Stacl had need of loving 


oved, At first she spent this feeling 
. Whom she always admired and 
730, says: “I 
hat in my life 1 never saw such exube- 
vanity as that of Mme. upon the 


bject of her father. Speaking of the opinion 


writing In 1 


Morris, 


de Staél 





th she and her parents prefers 
a French alliance ; but, although the sons of 
great noble houses did not scruple to marry the 
daughters of financiers, Necker was a Protes 
ant, and it was not till 1788, on the ev { the 
Revolution, that the ban of the law was 1 


+) 


moved from Protestants, their vil rights 1 
stored, and their children legitimived, forint 
eve of the law thev were all bastards Wi 
she was seventeen, she might have marricd 
William Pitt, then twenty-four years old 
whom she had met at court at Fontainebleau 


The proposal was made by Pitt after his return 


to England, and was warmly supported by t! 


Neckers, But their daughter refused, as s 
could not tear herself away for life from Pa: 


which to her was equivalent to France Her 









mother, who was then dying, scareely f aN 
( 

her. It was only after his rejection, if at a 
that Pitt said he *“‘ was already wedded ¢ ‘ 
country The successful wooer was ’ 
Eric Magnus von Stacl- Holstein, Secretary ¢ 
the Swedish Embassy, who was already a fa 
vorite in French society Supported by the 
Comtesse de Bouttlers, he bad for five vears 
sought the lady's hand; but Necker's litions 
in Consideration of his positic and his large 
fortune, were very hard They were 

“iL) A life appointment of Staél to the 
kre h Emioassy ) a pension of 2.000 franes, 
should unforeseen events deprive bim of his 
post: ) the title of Count——espectally te t 
Viate any confusion between Baroness de Sta 
and another lady of the same name who bore a 
loubtful reputation; (4) a sol 1 promise on 
Staél’s part only to take his wife to Sweden for 
a short time, and then only with their consent 

investiture of the Order of the Polar Star 

tor the nhassador, ©) an explicit declara 
tion from Marie Antoinette tn favor of this 
narriage.” 

Such conditions show Necker’s immense con- 
ceit with himself and his belief in his great im- 

rtance. King Gustavus, however, did not 


inclined to accept them, and it was only 





n the personal request of Marie Antoinette, 
and after the island of St. Bartholomew had 
been ceded by Sweden to France, that he agreed 





it} 


of Count and 








to everything except the title 

the life appointment. He named Staél Ambas 
sador for six years, and promised him an addi 
tional term of six years) Two other suitors 
had meanwhile appeared—Count Axel Fersen, 
who had made the proposal only to please his 


and readily gave way to his friend; 
ince George Augustus of Mecklenburg, 


a brother of t 





he reigning 


Duke, who deseribed 





himself as a posthumous son with many debts, 
but used as an argument that Mlle. Necker 
wi jus become related by marriage to the 
King of England. Finally the marriage con 


tract was witnessed by the King and Queen of 
France, and the marriage itself was celebrated 
in the chapel of the Swedish Embassy at Paris 
in January, 17%, about three months before 
the bride had attained her twentieth year. 

In Paris, Baron de Staél was overshadowed 
by his brilliant wife; but his recently published 
letters and despatches prove that he was by no 
means the nonentity which her friends account- 
ed him, 
but he was unable to express his feelings in 
that gushing manner which seemed so neces- 
sary to her nature. She continued to live un- 


He was sincerely fond of his wife, 
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eee 


der the same roof with him, though, while her 
parents were in Paris, the most of her evenings 
were spent with them, and her real salon was 
at their house. After some time she became 
indifferent to her husband, In the 
well-known chapter in ‘De lAllemagne,’ on 
love in marriage, she hints that he had dis- 
played too little sentiment—or sentimentality, 
perhaps—in married life; and in ‘ Corinne,’ 
hints that he could not retain her 
esteem because he possessed so little intellectual 
distinction. Bollmann heard her say one day: 
‘With a man who is only clever I assert my- 
self, and I do the same with a man who is only 
learned; but a man who is both makes me feel 
that [am only a woman.” De Staél felt keen- 
ly this desertion, and, only three years after 
his marriage, when to a great extent given up 
to mysticism, he wrote to a friend: 

‘*] have —“ many bitter hours since your 
departure. If I knew how to bear my cross, 
my fate would be more endurable; but the old 
Adam prevails. 1 have deserved my 
present sufferings. I am punished in my in- 
nermost feelings, but I still dare to think that, 
notwithstanding all my faults, my heart has 
remained steadfast. Pray for my wife. May 
she never suffer from the torment I endure.” 


entirely 


she also 


The marital relation, however, continued, 
and it was not until 1798, when Mme. de 
Staél, by her meddling in French politics, and 
by the disfavor in which she was held by the 
Directory, threatened to wreck the Ambassa- 
dor’s career for a third time, that a formal 
separation—de facto, if not de jure—took 
place, Staél was at that time considerably in 
debt, partly through the great expenses neces- 
sitated by his position, partly through large 
amounts spent to carry out the orders of his 
sovereign, and partly from his wife's extrava- 
gance, which had needed even the Queen’s 
warning. Some small debts were paid by 
Necker, who otherwise refused to have any- 
thing further to do with his son-in-law. Napo- 
leon, we know, had his own reasons for dislik- 
ing Mme. de Staél, and yet it is difficult not 
to agree with him in a letter written to his 
brother Joseph from Aosta, March 19, 1800: 

‘*M. de Staél is in the greatest misery, and 
his wife gives dinners and balls. If you must 
continue to visit this woman, would it not be 
as well to persuade her to bestow a thousand or 
two thousand francs a month on her husband ? 
What is to happen next if decent people allow 
not morals only to be trampled under foot, but 
duties more sacred than those that bind chil- 
dren to their parents? Supposing Mme, de 
Staél were to be judged as if she were a man, 
and as one who had inherited Necker’s fortune, 
enjoying all the advantages of a distinguished 
position, and yet leaving his wife in a state of 
misery , while he was living in luxury—I ask if 
such a man would be received in society ?” 

In 1802, finding that her husband’s health 
had entirely broken down, and wiiling at last 
to show him the kindness which she was so 
ready to bestow on others, she wrote to him in 
Sweden that she would condone the past and 
would return to him. They started together 
for Paris, but he died suddenly when only fif- 
teen miles from Coppet. 

It is to be supposed that the poor Baron had 
tacitly condoned the faults of his wife. She 
was always a believer in friendship, especial- 
ly with the male sex. Wherever she was, her 
house was full of men—either as protégés in 
the paths of literature, politics, and virtue, as 
recipients of her bounty, as friends, as ad- 
mirers, or as something more, Her first great 
passion was for Narbonne, who was credited 
with being ason of LouisXV, Their intimacy 


had lasted during their residence at Paris; she 
had saved his life in the Reign of Terror, and 
she had subsequently given him hospitality in 
England, Their relations had then ceased, and 
‘* what had been a mere episode in his life was 
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closed with the same indifference with which 
he had begun it.” She kept up an outward 
friendship, though she suffered long from the 
wound he had inflicted on her heart, and had 
many a bitter pang at his death in 1815. Next 
followed Benjamin Constant, who, after her 
husband’s death, offered to marry her. This 
offer she refused unless she could retain her 
own name, as she was unwilling to confuse Eu- 
rope (désorienter l’ Europe) by changing it. 

There were probably many other reasons, for 
their relations were not altogether happy ones, 
and Constant was always trying in vain to break 
loose from the chain which bound him to this 
masterful woman. He revenged himself long 
afterwards with his little masterpiece,‘ Adolphe.’ 
In this he had so changed all outward circum- 
stances as to make himself think that she would 
not be recognized. But all near friends who 
had been spectators of their intimacy—espe- 
cially the simple-minded Sismondi—knew at 
once who was meant by Ellénore. On reading 
the book, one has the utmost contempt for the 
weak and despicable character of Adolphe, in 
which Constant has faithfully painted him- 
self ; but one realizes that the position of a 
lover of Mme. de Staé] must have been an In- 
ferno. Nevertheless, even after the Restora- 
tion, Mme. de Staél lent Constant 80,000 francs, 
so that he could purchase property in Paris in 
order to qualify himself for election as a 
Deputy, on condition that half of it should be 
repaid on her daughter’s marriage. When this 
took place, she was obliged to remind him more 
than once ; and he wrote in his private journal, 
which has just been published: ‘‘ Furious let- 
ter from Mme. de Staél. I am lying in wait 
for her, and shall crush her. I have all that is 
necessary for it.” The threat, however, was 
not carried out. 

When in Italy in 1805, Mme. de Staél, as is 
is evident from her letters, fell desperately in 
love with the poet Monti, but as she tried in 
vain to induce him to join her band at Coppet, 
and submit himself to her influence for his 
literary improvement, there was apparently 
nothing which could be called a liaison. In 
1810, after she had gone through a period of 
mysticism, from the religious part of which 
she never recovered, when she was about forty- 
five and had said and believed, ‘‘ The door of 
my heart is shut,” she gave sympathetic and 
tender care to a young patrician of Geneva, 
Jean de Rocea, who had served with distinction 
in the French army in Spain, had been shot 
through and through by guerrillas, and whose 
life had been preserved almost by a miracle 
through the care of a pitying Andalusian girl. 
Rocca was so much impressed by the mistress of 
Coppet that he said to a friend that he ‘* would 
know so well how to love her that in the end 
she would marry him.” ‘* When he was told 
that she was old enough to be his mother, he 
replied that he was glad to have another rea- 
son for loving her. What seemed improbable 
took place. The woman who had _ never 
been beautiful, and who had never awakened 
any lasting affection in her youth, became 
the object of a passionate attachment ennobled 
by constancy, at a period when she had re- 
nounced all hopes in that direction.” Still, 
with her ideas of her social rank, and with the 
thought that the eyes of Europe were fixed 
upon her, she refused to change her name or 
drop the title of Baroness, and hated to have it 
known that she had had the weakness to marry 
& man so many years younger than herself. 
The marriage, therefore, was kept secret, al- 
though in Sweden, for the sake of her children, 
it was revealed in confidence to the King. 
Elsewhere, and even in England, rather than 
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people suppose that she was travelling with her 
lover and her illegitimate daughter. It was 
only after her death—shortly followed by that 
of Rocca—that the marriage was made public. 


WINSOR’S ABORIGINAL AMERICA. 


Aboriginal America, [Narrative and Critical 
History of America, edited by Justin Win- 
sor, Vol. 1I.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1889. 

In presence of a book like this, the seventh 
issue in the important series to which it be- 
longs, the critic finds it difficult to remain 
faithful to his duties as a ‘‘ critic.” There is 
so much to laud and so little to animadvert up- 
on that he feels himself exposed to the re- 
proach of partiality. Of course, no man is 
ever completely satisfied by the work of any 
other man, and the first thing one does, in 
examining the doings of somebody else, is 
to try and find out wherein that somebody 
‘**seems” to display less knowledge, less expe- 
rience, less depth, than he—the critic—might 
have displayed under similar circumstances 
and in face of the same exigencies. But it 
must be said of the work which Mr. Winsor 
has undertaken, that he has left less room for 
fault-finding of this narrow kind than any one 
who ever trod the difficult path of ancient 
American history. : 

It is natural that the bibliographical intro- 
duction should be furnished by the editor him- 
self, since nobody was better fitted than he to 
give an idea of the Americana extant in libra- 
ries. It is pleasant to read the praise which he 
accords to Mr. H. H. Bancroft as a collector of 
sources, Whatever may be one’s opinion in 
regard to the use which Mr. Bancroft has made 
of these sources—whether his own conclusions 
suit us or not—the mere fact that he has ga- 
thered and stored them should entitle him to 
our lasting gratitude. Nobody has ever paid a 
higher tribute to Mr. Bancroft on this score 
than Mr. Winsor, and nobody was better fitted 
to doit. It is somewhat regrettable, however, 
that the list of libraries rich in Americana does 
not extend beyond the United States. The 
libraries in Mexico, for instance, like the Bibli- 
oteca Nacional and the private libraries of Don 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, José Maria Agre- 
da, and of the Cura of Amecameca, Fortino Hi- 
polito Vera, contain rare treasures. 

The paper on ‘‘The Early Descriptions of 
America,” also by Mr. Winsor, is an admirable 
piece of work. Beautifully and appropriately 
illustrated, and supplied with bibliographic 
notes of the highest importance, it is without 
parallel as yet for fulness and careful criticism 
of sources, The reader is made acquainted, in 
amanner as scientific as it is vivid, with the 
development of literature pertaining to the 
New World in the earliest times. It is the 
best existing guide to preparatory studies in 
American history—studies which, to our great 
regret be it said, have been until now largely 
neglected, 

After these two introductions follows the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Geog raphical Knowledge of 
the Ancients considered in relation to the Dis- 
covery of America.” Mr. W. H. Tillinghast, 
to whom this chapter has been committed, ex- 
hausts the subject as far as is now possible. 
Splendid copies of almost forgotten maps ac- 
company the article, and the Atlantis tale, the 
legends of Saint Brandan and Saint McLeod 
or Malo, as well as the question of the myth- 
ical island Antillia, with its seven cities, are 

very thoroughly ventilated. It strikes us, how- 
ever, that, in regard to this kind of myths 
and hypotheses, the author might profitably 





be called Mme. de Rocca, she preferred to let 





have consulted the second edition of Garcia’s 
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“Origen de los Indios,” so largely amplified 
and transformed by its editor, Andres Gonza- 
lez Barcia. Not only would he have found 
therein references to numberless speculations 
concerning the origin of the Indians which are 
to-day lost sight of, but he would have met 
with notices of manuscript sources extant at 
the time. He, perhaps, also passes too lightly 
over the ‘“montagna bruna” Dante. It 
should not be forgotten that this allusion may 
stand in the same light as the remarkable pas- 


of 


sage, 

** All’ altro polo, e vidi quatro stelle "’; 
and that, while the latter appears prophetic in 
regard to the subsequent discovery of the 
Southern Cross, the former may be equally so 
with respect to a geographical fact. In all 
these legends and myths there is probably a di- 
minutive grain of truth, and whenever they 
show an exceptional persistence, it Is a sign 
that cannot. absolutely them. 
Among the elder descriptions of the earth we 
miss the one given in 825 A. b., by the Irish 
monk Dicuil, under the title, ‘ De Mensura Or- 
bis Terre.’ This little book (printed with an 
elaborate commentary by Letronne in 1514 
not a “‘ first-hand ” source ; still, it is valuable, 
and the more so because it contains the posi 
tive statement that Irish monks had gone to 
Iceland prior to the year ‘UU. 
par. i, 6) 

In ‘** Preeolumbian Explorations,” Mr. Win 
sor gives a résumé, accompanied by the usual 
abundance of notes and bibliography. He, 
too, is silent on the subject of Dicuil, and does 
not menti-n among the sources the valuable 
book of Christoph Friedrich Muenter, ‘ Kirch- 
engeschichte von Daenemark 


we diseard 


is 


(See cap. Vil 
’ 


und Norwe- 


gen.’ That author gives among other things, 
on p. 576 of vol. i, the text of the bull of 


Pope Gregory [V., wherein the words, ‘* Gron- 
landan—JIslandon,” It 
to insist upon the general excellency of Mr. 
Winsor’s monograph, by the side of which such 
slight omissions are truly insignificant. The 
cartography of Greenland is a masterpiece. 
Chapter iii, on ‘* Mexico and Central Ame- 
rica,” is a very careful review by the editor of 
what has been written and suggested as to the 
past of the Mexican and Central American 
tribes. He is wisely non-committal in regard 
to the differences of opinion concerning the 
stage of culture of these tribes at the time of 
the conquest and previously. It is not so much 
an historical as a purely ethnological question. 
The two “ schools ” that have arisen since Mor- 
gan’s first radical but necessary efforts are 
distinguished from each other especially by the 
methods of research. The ‘‘men of Morgan,” 
as H. H. Bancroft calls them, claim that ethno- 
logical study will enable us to re(stablish the 
original condition of the Indian anywhere, and 
some even go so far as to assert that ethnologi- 
cal research will prove a very useful check on 
the statements of Spanish chroniclers, whose 
testimony they do not reject, but regard as 
reliable in many cases, provided a just and 
-areful scrutiny precedes their use. In this 
consists the fundamental divergence of the two 
groups. The others 


ete., occur, is needless 


separate documentary 
study from ethnology altogether, and even fre- 
quently fail to apply the most simple rules of 


o 
The Nation. 
livia, and there is no section of the western 
like those initiated by 
Morgan, Powell, and Cushing, upon existing 
tribes, are more needed, and would, at the 
Our knowledge 


world where studies 


same time, be more profitable. 
of ancient Peru and the adjoining regions is as 
yet wholly based upon books and ruins, with 
but 

casually made upon the natives. 


Ellis’s ** The 


} 


the slightest sprinkling of observations 


Red Indian of 
Contact with the French 
surprise nobody who has 
read his book on ‘ The Red Man and the White 
Man in North America.’ 
improvement upon the latter in the short essay 
embodied in Mr. Winsor’s volume. But 
of practical acquaintance with Indian nature 


Dr. George E. 
North America 
and English” will 


in 


Still, there is some 
lack 


is here also the great drawback 
In chapter vi, ‘*‘ The Prehistoric Archaology 


of North America,” Prof. Henry W. Haynes 
has undertakei a very intricate, delicate, and 
difficult task, but the manner in which he has 


fulfilled it is certainly worthy of the book in 
which it appears. To give anything like a de- 
tailed sketch of his valuable paper would go 
beyond the limits of a review. Very cautious 
and guarded, Prof. Haynes has handled this 
subject with as much tact as learning, keeping 


of 


to every one for what 


aloof from any hazardous speculation his 
own, giving due credit 


he 


throwing the responsibility where it properly 


has said or done, and thus in each case 
belongs. 

His monograph is a fit transition from pre- 
ceding ones to the interesting essay by Mr. 
Winsor on ** The Progress of Opinion Respect 
ing the Origin and Antiquity of Man in Ame 
rica.” In this the editor proceeds, in his calm, 
dispassionate, and objective manner, to exhibit 
the course taken by publie and learned opinion 
regarding the origin of the Indians of America, 
It is in keeping with his previous monographs. 
But we fear he has done injustice to old Father 
Garcia when he says: ‘“* He goes over the sup 
the Phoenicians, the 


i 
tity of Peru with Solomon's Ophir, and 


len 


posed navigations of 
the 
chances of African, Roman, and Jewish migra- 
and to favora 
coming of Tartars and Chinese.” 
to chapter xxv, book 4, of the 
it becomes plain that Garcia favors, in fact, 
hardly any theory in particular, but admits 
that there is a likelihood in each and absolute 
In this respect the old Dk 
minican has set an example that might have 


tions, only to reject them all 





By referring 


second edition, 


certainty in none, 


protited a great many of his successors, amon 





whom he has had not a few detractors. 
Lastly, there is again 
sketch of archological 
and a condensed 
i Reli of 


Religions « 


a bibliography, a 


museums and maga- 
aper on the ‘‘ Myths 


I 
ie Aborigines.” All 
spirit 


zines, 
an three 
of 


nest criticism which 


are by Mr. Winsor, and br the 


research, and h 


learning, 


characterize his and most of t! 


» other papers, 


In short, sincere gratitude isdue to Mr, Win- 
sor for this valuable and in many respects 
model publication, which to the scientist is in- 


dispensable, to the intelligent general reader 


We 
regard to the illustra- 


nent and a 






an orn: priceless guide, will 


word, in 





criticism to the study of sources. But history 
can no longer be divorced from ethnology, 
especially in America, where the types of pri- 
mitive mankind are still found, and may be in- 


vestigated with comparative ease. 





The monograph on ‘* The Inca Civilization of 
Peru,” by Mr. Clements R. Markham, suffers t 
some extent from want of ethnological data 
Hardly any part of the American continent is 


ists as 


Peru and Bo 


so neglected by ethnolog 














they are all *‘to the point,” and useful 
animents of the text. The reproduc 
} ti of title pages are excellent, and the 
| copies of ancient maps also. Like the preced 
j it ‘8, this one has a special index, anda 
lex is promised in connection with 
| th and final volume 
| 
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tions of Prof. Young for the 
iH ‘) ne 
‘ is ‘ piaait | 


original investigator in many branches of 


l ‘ fy, . 
task Of writing 


a general astronomy 





science, his success as a popular wi and 
lecturer, and his wide experience as a tea - 
have all, in particular the latter ributedl 
to his special fitness. Histor ! 

tive, rather than philosophic peculatis 
the book displays excellent Judgment, and " 





thoroughly competent exposition of U 


to-day 


plex astronomy of 
In the arrangement of his material, 1 


Young has not been less careful tha 
widely varied choice of it. Everywhere t 
is evidence of a study of relati ta 
and the whole is full, fair-minded, and 
cious. Nota chapter but is wt 1 wit au 
enthusiasm begotten of complete and accurat 
knowledge. To quotea few | son tl 
tensity of solar attract 

‘If it were attempted to replace by | sof 
steel the invisible gravitation which | is t 
earth to the sun, we should find the surpris 
result that ic would be necessary to covet 
whole surface of the earth with wires as large 


as telegraph wires, and only about halfar 
apart from each other, in ord 
lic connection that could stand the strain i 
ligament of wires would t 


be stretched a st 
the breaking point. 





to yet 


And in the following page, 


three bodies, he says 





* Its difficulty hea sumply in the tnadeq v 
of our present mathematical met is. a * 
altogether probable that some 
future this difficulty will Ix ver vers 
possibly by the invention of “ s 
and numerical tables wt sha bear s 
such relation to our present tables wn 
rithms, sines, etc., as these do to t it 
plication table of Pythagoras 

The book will not, however, & stak for 
mere entertainment for that s f ar 
reader who must not be bothered to t ‘ 
while be reads. s literary stvile 
is well known and ated. a this 
text-book is easily his best work. His ca 
perhaps over-judicial, way of stating things 
may often make if seem to the uninformed 
that astronomers know very little, any way 
about the celestial spaces; but slight error on 
this side is better than on the other. If th 
rough instruction is attempted, the entire work 
will be found too exhaustive for the average 
elementary collegiate course and for some 
teachers the necessary omission of much w 


prove a delicate task. But the treatise 
cellent in every particular, and will be an in 
spiration to both teacher and taught 

No 


mass of material alike 


two writers would fit together such a 


there 


such thing as an absolute arrangement, but 


in fact, no 


is, 


the general order adopted by Prof. Young 
seems in every way well advised. First, the 
practical side of the science is insisted upon. 


The logi and 


must help much in precision of thought 


definitions are ally developed, 


speech. The treatment of precession is better 





than we remember to have seen elsewhere, and 


the precession in declination, usually over 
looked in works of this sort, is here given pro- 
per prominence. 

Prof. Young appears at his best in the chap- 
where 


ters on the physics of the sun he is 


most at home. The treatment is clear and suc- 
einct 


cially dealt with, and the observations and 


The socalled reversing layer is judi 


theories of others are generously set forth, 
though contrary to his own. The chapter on 
eclipses, solar and lunar, is full and clear, 
though compendious. In the chapter on cen 
tral forces, mathematical formule are freely 
used, and the expression of the semi-axis majot 


interms of the velocity from infinity is very 





momers possess the marked qualifica 





neat, The exposition of the lupar perturbs 
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tions is excellent, and the phenomena and ex- 
pianation of the tides are well and sufficiently 
elaborated. The planets’ apparent motions in 
loops alwaysinterest the student, and it would 
seem wise to have made a little more of them. 
Planetary perturbations are briefly dwelt upon, 
but very clearly; and an entire chapter is re- 
served for the determination of the distance of 
the sun, wherein the various methods are care- 
fully classified, and the precision of each is 
prominently brought out. This is, in fact, one 
of the best chapters in the book. Comets and 
meteors are difficult subjects to handle, and 
Prof. Young’s success with them is the more 
worthy of note. 

In taking up the stars in the three concluding 
chapters, the author remarks the entrance upon 
a vaster subject, and, he might have added, a 
vastly more satisfying one, The treatment is 
peculiarly felicitous. In dealing with the 
popular notion of central suns, the solar system 
is contrasted with the stellar in these terms : 
“The solar system is an absolute monarchy 
with the sun supreme. The great stellar system 
appears to be a republic, without any such 
central, unique, and dominant authority.” Of 
the triple and multiple stars known to consti- 
tute physical systems, he writes: ‘‘ As, for in- 
stance in the multiple star @ Orionis, we have 
a number of stars not organized in pairs, but at 
more or less equal distances from each other, 
we are confronted by the problem of n bodies 
in its most general and unmanageable form. 
Nature challenges the mathematicians.” Prof. 
Young concludes the cosmogony as follows: 


‘*To use the technical language now usually 
employed, energy is unceasingly dissipated by 
the processes which maintain the present life 
of the universe; and this dissipation of energy 
can have but one ultimate result—that of abso- 
lute stagnation when a uniform temperature 
has everywhere been attained. If we carry 
our imagination backward, we reach at last a 
* beginning of things’ which has no intelligible 
antecedent; if forward, an end of things in 
stagnation. That by some process or other 
this end of things will result in ‘new heavens 
and a new earth,’ we can hardly doubt: but 
science has as yet no word of explanation.” 


For astronomical text-books, there is much 
that is novel both textual and illustrative. 
Sumner’s method in navigation is lucidly set 
forth (p. 87); the additional matter about the 
achromatic objective is welcome (p. 25-6), and 
a few lines relative to the tests of lenses by the 
simple method of spectral images would here 
have been a further assistance; it is an excellent 
thing to express the masses of the planets in 
terms of the earth’s instead of the sun’s mass: 
star spectra are simply and effectively present- 
ed; and among other novel and helpful illustra- 
tions are the equatorial coudé (55), Pickering’s 
meridian photometer (475), and the photogra- 
phie telescope of the brothers Henry at Paris 
(44). Also the new methods o7 observing the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, photographic and 
photometric, are not forgotten. 

The student is now and then referred to the 
sort of observations he may advantageously 
attempt, even without instruments—variable 
stars for example; and occasionally there are 
directions for the use of the telescope in practi- 
cal observation. It seems a mistake not to 
have made more of this, as the pupil may enter 
more fully into the spirit of the science by ac- 
tually making observations of his own, crude 
though they be, than by cramming the infor- 
mation with which the book is so amply sup- 
plied as to be in parts encyclopadic. 

Sundry fallacies receive a merited exposure. 
A frequent popular blunder relates to the lunar 
cusps, where it is only necessary to notice that 
‘*the horns are always turned away from the 
sun; so that the precise position in which they 
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stand at any time is always predictable, and has 
nothing whatsoever todo with the weather. Art- 
ists are sometimes careless in the manner in 
which they introduce the moon into landscapes. 
One occasionally sees the moon near the horizon 
with the horns turned downwards, a piece of 
drawing fit to go with Hogarth’s barrel which 
shows both its heads at once” (p. 158). There 
is little that could have been omitted, the 
amount of repetition is trifling, and even the 
professional astronomer will rarely consult the 
book in vain. Some notice of the method of 
least squares might well have been included, 
as also of the almucantar. In dealing with di- 
rect and retrograde motions of the bodies of the 
solar system, there is no need of the distinction 
between inferior and superior planets made in 
all text-books ; the phenomena are simplest ex- 
plained as a case of parallax, and a single rule 
then suffices for all the planets—that when fur- 
thest from the earth they advance, and when 
nearest regrade. 

All matters are well brought down to the 
date of issue. Here and there an insignificant 
error isa blemish. There was no lunar eclipse 
in 1886, and 1884 is apparently intended; on 
page 439, the name of Thomsen is incorrectly 
printed. Occasionally the types are at fault 
in grammar, and a dozea or more cross-refer- 
ences are wrong, Which a subsequent edition 
way well correct. On page 519, in dealing 
with the abandoned rings in the nebular hy- 
pothesis, they are said to be “thrown off,” 
although three pages earlier the author has 
wisely cautioned the student against the use of 
this expression. On page 325, too, the engra- 
ver has bluudered in cutting the phases of 
Venus in the precise way explicitly pointed out 
before as incorrect. 

The typography is attractive. The arrange- 
ment of the pages, the variety of type, and the 
illustrations, well-chosen and engraved, make 
up an inviting book. In a few instances the 
engraver has been unfortunate in cutting pla- 
netary details too baldly, and a comet or a nebu- 
la is occasionally a failure. The proof-reading 
has been pretty thoroughly done, and the pub- 
lishers have afforded a strong, serviceable 
binding, with ornament eschewed. Great care 
has been exercised in the preparation and ar- 
rangement of a most ample index, which makes 
the whole easy of access for reference; but 
slovenly alphabetization detracts appreciably 
from otherwise perfect workmanship. 

Prof. Young’s success in attempting a ciear, 
accurate, and justly proportioned presentation 
of the principles, facts, and methods of his 
science merits the widest recognition. 





Deductive Logic. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


By St. George Stock, M. A, 
Fy », bob, 

One of the author’s friends who looked over 
this book in manuscript advised him not to 
publish it because it was too like all other 
Logies ; another advised him to cut out a con- 
siderable amount of new matter. We cannot 
help being of the opinion that both of these 
friends were persons of a great deal of wisdom. 
In spite of the fact that the latter advice was 
followed, a good part of the new matter which 
is retained is, as we shall presently show, 
erroneous, and the old matter is, to say the 
least, not better set forth than in several other 
text-books which we could name. 

This is not saying that it is not, at many 
points, fresh and admirably expressed and 
fully mastered by good sense. It would be 
impossible fora man who has been studying 
and teaching logic at Oxford for seventeen 
years to write a thoroughly bad book on the 
subject, It is merely saying that the teacher 
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who should decide to adopt this book in his 
class-room instead of Kain, for instance, would 
be doing his pupils an injury. The trouble 
which the student usually has with his book on 
Logic is that it seems to him too much like a 
mixture of dry bones and sawdust. The best 
exposition of the subject is one which forces 
him, at every step, to see that there is an inti- 
mate connection between its formal rules and 
the trains of thought which actually go on in his 
own mind, Mill is still the only book for “ the 
gentieman and the scholar” to read ; but, for 
the young person who must be put quickly 
through the drill established by the school- 
men, and who must at the same time see that 
it has a close bearing upon the present perplex- 
ities of the scientific man and the practical 
thinker, hardly anything is so good as Bain. 
Bain, it is true, is open to plenty of objections 
of another kind; and there is no subject in 
which there is more urgent need of a new book 
which shall embody the recent improvements 
in the science, and which shall at the same 
time exhibit a kindly consideration for the 
weaknesses of immature minds, 

Mr. Stock, as far as appears from his book, 
is wholly unacquainted with Symbolic Logic. 
That is a subject which throws so much light 
on logical theory that a brief treatment of it 
ought to be introduced into every text-book; 
but even if that is not done, no one who writes 
a book should be content to be ignorant of it. 
The conventions which Symbolic Logic finds 
absolutely essential are a source of very great 
simplicity and consistency in ordinary Logic. 
Mr. Stock does not mention Venn among the 
writers who have helped him, and he can hard- 
ly have read his persuasive plea for the 
thorough-going introduction of De Morgan’s 
idea of a limited universe, and of the conven- 
tion that particular propositions must imply 
the existence of terms, and universal must not. 
With this convention, it is true that we must 
“accept the awkward corollary” of the col- 
lapse of the time-honored jingle about opposi- 
tion; but worse things than that have been 
lived through. If it bas been shown that 
black swans are not found in Africa, and that 
they are not found anywhere else, what follows 
in real life is that there are no black swans; 
but what the old-fashioned logician wishes us 
to believe is that one or other of the two state- 
ments must be false. It is evident that the 
former is the more reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. Stock calls the statement ‘ If a is b, cis 
d” a complex proposition. It should be called 
a compound proposition, that is, a proposition 
about propositions, or, better still, a sequence. 
The term complex proposition is needed for 
such as have subjects or predicates that are to 
be broken up in the course of the reasoning, as 
when we infer from the statement, ‘‘ Citizen- 
students are always revolutionists,” the other 
statement, ‘* All students are revoiutionists, or 
else they are not citizens.” The three things 
which logic considers would then be the con- 
cept, the judgment and the sequence, the last 
being defined to be the statement that one 
proposition follows from another or from 
several others, either logically (that is, as in- 
ference), or materially (that is, as matter of 
fact).* 

Mr. Stock’s introduction, on the whole, is 
good, though a more psychological account of 
the concept might have been given; and good, 
also, is his treatment of extension and inten- 
sion. But be has a curious idea of what con- 
stitutes induction. The concluding from ‘‘ All 
the metals which we have examined are fusi- 


* The distinction between the logical and the material 
sequence is very much the same as that between the 
verbal and the real proposition, 
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ble” to ** All metals are fusible,” he gives as an 
example of what induction is nof, and then he 
argues that it is a mistake to talk of inductive 
reasoning as though it were a species distinct 
from deductive. The above kind of reasoning 
he stigmatizes as a ‘‘ vague instinct,” but be 
forgets that before the days of Aristotle the 
strictest syllogistic reasoning was vague in 





stinct in everybody's mind, that it is so now in 
the minds of all but a very few, and that it is 
so even in their minds in all but a very few 
hours of their existence. Another ‘curiosity 
of literature”? Mr. Stock furnishes he 
argues, under fallacies, that it is wrong to ask 
your opponent to grant the point under dispute, 


when 


because it is Violating ‘the first of the general 
rules of syllogism, inasmuch as a conclusion is 
derived from a single premise, to wit, itself.” 

But the most original part of the book is the 
treatment of immediate inference as applied to 
compound propositions, and this, unfortunate 
In the first 
place, the treatment is totally inadequate on 
account of the fact that it apples only to 
singular propositions. The denial of ‘* No 
kings are tyrants ” is *‘ Some kings are tyrants,” 
not ‘** All kings are tyrants.” ‘If all men are 
gentle, all women are brave” is the same thing 
as ‘“‘ If any women are not brave, some men 
are not gentle,” but it fs far from being the 
‘* If no women are brave, no men 
But even for singular proposi- 
tions, in which “ The sun shines” and ‘* The sun 


ly, is almost wholly erroneous. 


same thing as 


are gentle.’ 


does not shine,” for instance, contradict each 
other, Mr. Stock is still chock-full of error. 
His mistakes are due to two causes—to his 
ignorance of the fact that particular proposi- 
tions necessarily imply the existence, real or 
logical, of their terms, and to his ignorance of 
the fact, admirably set forth by the late Prof. 
O. H. Mitchell, in the ‘Studies in Logic,’ that 
propositions in two dimensions are necessarily 
six and not four in number. The reason for 
this latter fact is, that ‘‘ All rivers are some- 
times dry * may mean either that there are 
times when every river is dry, or that every 
river is dry at one time or ancther; and that 
reasoning cannot proceed with safety until it is 
known which of these two things is meant. 
We shall not take time to set forth the ef- 
fects of these two fundamental errors, It 
is suflicient to point out that no one but 
a hardened logician would suppose the state- 
ment, *‘ Either operators must be careful, or 
telegrams will not be correct,’ 
to be the same thing as “ Either telegrams are 
correct, or operators are sometimes not care- 
ful”; nor would he suppose that in order to 
deny the statement, ‘ Either men fight, or 
Either men fight, or 
tyrants do sometimes not reign.” 


sometimes 


tyrants reign,” we say ‘ 
It zives one 
a distinct feeling of dizziness, if not of nausea, 
to be told that these two statements are the 
denials of each other, To refute him who says, 
** Either corruption ceased, or the country went 
to the dogs,” it would be necessary to ustablish 
both that corruption did not cease and that the 
country did not go to the doga It happens 
that statements in either or and in tf are ab- 
breviated forms for untrersal sequences, and 
thatit is imposs#ble to express with those words 
the particular sequences which are necessary 
for denying them. All thisis as plain as day- 
light to any one who has been trained in Sym 
bolic Logic, as well as to any one who has not 
studied Logic at all. 

If this author showed greater strength than 
he does in plain questions of Logic, more inte 
rest would attach to the fact, which appears 
from an advertisement in the end of the book, 
that he attributes “ importance to spiritualism, 
and gives a degree of credit to its pheno- 
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mena.” There is an admirable liection of 

examples 

Days Out of Doors. By Charles C. Abbott 
LD. Appleton W CO. ISSO OVO, OW) Pp. 

IN considering books such as those of Tho 


reau, Joln Burroughs, and other literary field 


naturalists, the critic mindful of the rights of 


readers and the aspirations of authors will be 
led to inquire what is their purpose or func 
tion, and to judge any particular book by its 


efficiency measured in terms of this ideal stan 


dard, 
It 


would seem impossible it 





standard to omit the element of accuracy « 
statement in regard to the facts of nature ko 
us this must take its place as the essential 
framework, the gudispensable foundation « 
the literary edifice The most charming style, 


the most enthusiastic description of wood and 


vale, and all that « ‘in, When based 


on 


misconception of that Nature the author would 
) 
l 


teach us ecome little better 
In proportion 
the effort be 


thie el 
tself untram 


to appreciate, | 
than meretricious frippery. 
error enters in, so far must 
Fic 


9 a 
melled, may give a seac 


iis 
deem 
Nd 
ast to the kingdom of 
f Arden, heed 


ed a failure, ‘tion may he 


Bohemia, and lions to the wood « 


less of the smiles of critics. But when an au 
thor says, ‘* Come with me and see the hidden 


treasures of the pasture, the woodland, or the 
brook,” and we follow, let him beware if he 
leads us astray. The hope that through his 
agency We may attune ourrelves more truly to 
the music of insect wings and the clear voices 
of the birds; that may rhtly 


read, rig 
wrongly, into the microcosmic tragedy 


we 
comedy of the lives which animate the bro 
and hedges, something of the pathos or joy 
which gives interest to our own, and feel n 
keenly 
nature 


uu 


. }, } ad 
r relationship to the great 


these desires may not be idly 


with. The ignorance of laymen may preserv: 
them from the disheartening recognition of 
tinselamong the author’s gold; but with thos 
who know the wilds and thei 
wilful or careless misreading o 





Nature will always present itself 
crime, 

Abbott's books we 
id his 


f} 


and recognize the merits of h 


In previous reviews of Dr. 
have endeavored to applat enthusiasin 
is sty le, whil 
precating a carelessness of statement, and a 


gross inaceura 


tendency to occasional g 


spoil much of his work for thorough natural 


ists. In the present work the pleasant diction 
and the hearty enthusiasm are the same, and 


ited 


ble contempt by the author, seems to have had 


previous criticism, though tre 


the effect of rendering him some 





careful. Dr. Abbott seenis t 








4 t 
existence of a greater amount of intellige 
and individuality among animals, even ef low 
ly types, than they are usually giv reslit 
for. In this contention we are in sympathy 
with him; but he does not seem to realize th 
danger of loose inter] ti the action of 
auimals to the establishment of his hypothesis 
The nurse who attributes to a suckling infant 
reasoning and logic which belong to an adult, 
commits a similar error, without very serious 
‘ 


consequences. But when the attitude of man 


towards the inferior creation 


kind in general 


depends largely on an accurate understanding 
of their respective positions, the avoidance of 
a non-sequitur has rtance. When 
the author boldly set pported opinion 

t the facts gat a host of observ- 





t lass careful, earnest, and devoted than 
urage, but 


He 


is « 


ardly cau be said to exbibit disoretion. 


c 
himself, he may exempli 
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t puivalent of the Get in iA ¢ s " 
which 1 re descriptive than analvt Vinge 
} le oft feof society rather tha ira 
terizing it as a wt This is no t . 
ful a work as t her, indeed st 
prel rv tort: there im bet ur analy 
sis, of any value, which does not rost ups 
exhaustive study of deta Rut we s 
prefer to reserve U te 1for tt i ‘ 
higher w ~—the mer v Ww rust 
ni irt 5 

Phe present work, indeed, consists s ' 
of ‘ t t if 7 AS TD f 7 s Y bet he 
a plete history ven } t vents and 

tary campaigns are given at sor th 
It consists of three books —The Nations of t 
Fast, Greek Civ : : 7 1 An 
World. 1 ul urte ipters ull, the 
scope of whict n bb ‘ by the titles of 
the four chapter the Greek 1 v 
The eck | gion, Greek | tics, Greek | 
terature and Art, The Diffus of Greek Ce 
nius. 

It willt t this treatise covers a wid 
ground i ist rest upon the basis of very 
va ‘ nd extensive scholarshiy I genera 
the s« ‘lars! pois sound an i accurate, but it 
cann always be trusted. For example, the 

CeDS Se Sis Ned igre “' the Ire 
sident of the ite iis represe! ted as pre 
ginthatl v——the duty of theconsuls. On 
the f wing page the Assembly of the Tribes, 


1 to be that 
but the 
le 


sided over bv the tribunes, is sa 


took part” 
) »} 


cers of the plebetans, could presi 


lebeian assembly 


le peopre 


usivelv } n 
is Gracchus “‘had 


. there 


than in 


t Gal 


given up his tribuneshi; 


lack of **‘ caution ” abeut it 


from the Presidency 


it Hannibal, having ex 


1@ Gauls and others, 





disappointed ”; but 
the 
people of Lower Italy that disappointed him. 
ve that Otfried Muller's theory of the 
antag of the 
with Sparta and Athens as their 


yet 


staal 


ntial aid-—it was 


naament 
undament 


al nism Dorian and 


nian races, 
is not now held in so distinct 


respective ty pes, 


a for The elegant 
and luxurious Corinth was a Dorian city; the 
peculiarities of Sparta were rather Spartan 


m as is presented on page 150. 


than Dorian. 

We note as misprints Jupiter Olympus (for 
Olympius, p. 114), and Dracati (for Diacriot, 
p. 164). Most astonishing and inexcusable of 
all, we have, on page 1S], a hexastyle temple 
in a plain presented for the Parthenon! There 
is DO Index. 
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The Scientific Papers of the late Thomas An- 
drews, M.D., F.R.S., Viee- President and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast. With a Memoir by P. G. Tait, Sec. 
R.S.E., and A. Crum Brown, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professors in the University of Edinburgh, 
Macmillan & Co, 1889, 


THe handsome volume before us contains a 
complete record of the life-work of a man who 
labored long and effectively in the border-land 
between physics and chemistry, but who is 
perhaps less known in this country than many 
who have done less valuable service. Profs, 
Tait and Brown have given us an interesting 
though somewhat colorless memoir of Dr, An- 
drews, who seems to have been a man of very 
sterling worth. 

Thomas Andrews was born at Belfast on the 
19th of December, 1813. He belonged to the 
Scotch-Irish race which has produced so many 
distinguished men, and appears to have been a 
clever and precocious boy, with an inborn taste 
and faculty for scientific pursuits. At the age 
of seventeen he went as a student to Paris, 
where he worked in the laboratory of Dumas, 
Returning to Ireland, he spent four years in 
Trinity College, Dublin. He then studied me- 
dicine at Edinburgh, graduating in 1835, and 
settled in Belfast as a physician, but during 
the next ten years gave instruction in chemis- 
try, and, though in successful practice, found 
time for valuable investigations, chiefly on the 
heat of chemical combination. He soon made 
the acquaintance of other chemists, notably of 
Graham and Faraday, with both of whom he 
became on terms of intimate and lasting friend- 
ship. In 1845 Andrews gave up his private 
practice, and became Vice-President of what 
is now Queen’s College, Belfast. Here his real- 
ly active scientific life began, and here he 
worked unceasingly till, in 1885, op the 26th of 
November, the final summons came. 

The place of Thomas Andrews among scien- 
tific men, if not aniong the highest, is still 
very high. Thongh his papers were numerous 
and varied as regards subject, he will be re- 
membered by three prominent investigations. 
Of these the first is on the heat evolved during 
chemical action, and it embraces three series of 
very important papers. Others had worked in 
the same field of study, but the work of An- 
drews so far surpassed what had been done be- 
fore him that we can hardly hesitate to call 
him the founder of the new science of thermo- 
chemistry, at least from the experimental side. 
Subsequent investigations have shown that 
Andrews’s work was excellent in quality. 
Good, says a French proverb, is the father of 
better, and the work of Andrews will in due 
time be superseded; but we doubt if that time 
has yet arrived, though far more elaborate 
and extensive investigations have since ap- 
peared, 

About the year 1856 Andrews began the se- 
cond great work of his life, the investigation 
of ozone, the beautiful discovery of Schénbein, 
The subject was at the time almost in its in- 
fancy. It was not known whether ozone con- 
tained only oxygen, or whether it was a higher 
oxide of hydrogen, or again whether there 
was not more than one kind of ozone. An- 
drews proved that ozone, from whatever source 
derived, is one and the same substance, having 
identical properties and the same constitution, 
and is nota compound body, but oxygen in an 
altered or allotropic condition, The investiga- 
tion was continued in conjunction with Prof. 
Tait, and led directly to the true theory of the 
constitution of the new form of oxygen. 

But the crowning work of Andrews’s life was 
that on the continuity of the liquid and [gas 








eous states of matter—a work which, if he had 
done nothing else, would alone have given him 
a permanent reputation. Cagniard de la Tour 
in 1822 observed that ether, alcohol, and water, 
when heated in sealed tubes, were reduced to 
vapor in a space between two and four times 
the original volume of the liquid. Faraday, 
in the following year, liquefied chlorine and 
some other gases by pressure alone. It was 
reserved for Andrews, by a careful study of 
what was then called carbonic-acid gas, to 
clear up the whole subject of the passage of a 
liquid into a vapor. For the beautiful and 
simple methods of investigation and for the 
purely scientific details of the results, we, of 
course, refer our readers to the original me- 
moirs. It will be sufficient to state that these 
results rendered it possible to liquefy oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gases, and that, with- 
out the direct experimental application of 
Andrews’s work, the liquefaction would have 
been impossible. 

Profs, Tait and Crum Brown have done the 
work of editing most carefully, and have erect- 
ed a noble monument to the memory of a man 
of remarkableendowments, who has written his 
name permanently upon the history of physi- 
cal science. 





The Problem of the Northmen: a Letter to 
Judge Daly, the President of the American 
Geographical Society. By Eben Norton 
Horsford. 4to. 

Tus letter appears to have been published be- 
cause Prof. Horsford was ‘‘ stung” (as he terms 
it) by the charge of ‘ perversions” made by 
Mr. Justin Winsor, in the ‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America,’ in a disparaging 
estimate of the value of Horsford’s ‘ Discovery of 
America by the Northmen.’ Hence his endea- 
vor to place his critic in a ridiculous light. To 
accomplish this he institutes a comparison be- 
tween the fruits of his own researches, enume- 
rated under nineteen heads, and the results de- 
rived from Mr. Winsor’s methods, of which he 
givesa single illustration, accompanied with his 
reasons for supposing the result to be erroneous. 
The Professor’s methods are epigrammatically 
described by himself in the words ‘ Prediction 
and Fulfilment.” The most striking instances 
upon his list are the discovery of Fort Norum- 
bega (No, 15) and the identification of the re- 
mains of Norse houses, huts, fish-pits, ete. 
(No. 19). Both of these sites are on the Charles 
River, the former being in Waltham, and the 
latter just below Mt. Auburn, in Cambridge. 
Mr. Winsor’s conjecture that the ditch at 
Waltham might possibly mark the site of an 
early attempt to found the town of Boston, is 
first contrasted with results like those we have 
selected above, then characterized as a guess, 
then demolished in an argument abundantly 
fortified with italics, 

The Massachusetts Historical Society comes 
in for a share of the Professor’s satire. A 
committee of that society ventured to dissent 
from some of his conclusions. He alludes to a 
‘*tone of conscious infallibility ’ and ‘‘an un- 
dertone of recognized authority ” in their re- 
port, and buries them under the weight of the 
question, ‘‘ Is Massachusetts a preserve /” 

This is not the place to discuss the questions 
suggested by the weighty claims made by Prof. 
Horsford, nor can we at this time attempt to 
measure the relative values of the methods of 
research pursued by himself and Mr. Winsor. 
Mr. Winsor’s history is fitly described by Prof. 
Horsford as a monumental work, and he him- 
self can rest assured that his name will become 
famous if but a small part of the nineteen re- 
sults which he enumerates shall be accepted by 
students of American history (or, as he, per- 








haps, would prefer to put it, American geog- 
raphy). Before leaving the subject, however, 
we wish to call attention to some points to 
which the Professor has briefly alluded, but 
which he may perhaps treat more fully in the 
forthcoming papers which he promises, 

And, first, is he not in error in seeking to 
identify Verrazano’s C. St. Margarita through 
the abundance of the daisies in a neighboring 
field ? Bigelow thinks this weed was introduced 
here from Europe. Reliance upon Thevet and an 
analysis of the alleged Indian word Norumbega 
lie at the foundation of the discovery of Fort 
Norumbega. Yet we are told that Thevet was 
in error in supposing that the fort was the 
work of the French; and the argument (for- 
merly advanced by J. R. Forster, see ‘ Nar. 
and Crit. Hist. of America,’ vol. i., page 98, 
note 15), that Norvegia and Norumbega are 
different forms of the same word, is held to 
contain the solution of the problem of the 
Northmen. 

The photographs of the Norse canals with 
which the letter is illustrated, do not give a 
clear idea of their character; but such a sys- 
tem as is described seems to militate against 
Horsford’s fort almost as much as against Win- 
sor’s conjecture of the intended site for Boston. 
The minute identification of the site of Leif’s 
house, of Thorfinn’s house, of the huts and of 
the fish pits, on a spot continuously occupied 
since the day when Saltonstall landed near 
there, can readily be proved by archeologists. 
If Prof. Horsford’s contidence is as great as it 
seems to be, he can afford to wait for the tri- 
umph which will follow this proof. The more 
severe the language of his critics, the greater 
will be their discomfiture. Meantime, those 
who do not blindly accept his conclusions will 
prefer to wait for this proof. 
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*—Journal of Education, 
and Notes by Arthur Sidgwick, 


Sve 
“ The sg working edition of Virgil.’ 
<ESCHYLUS. With Introduction 


M.A, AGAMEMNON, 75 cents; CHUZPHOROI, 75 cents; EUMENIDES, 
cents. 

ARISTOPHANES, With ere ‘tion and Notes by W. W. Merry, 
DD. CLOUDS, 50 cents; ACHARNIANS, 75 cents; FROGS, 75 cents 
KNIGHTS, 75 cents. 

EURIPIDES. With Notes, ete., by C.S. Jerram, M.A, ALCESTIS, ¢ 
cents; HELENA, 75cents; HOR-ELAID, 75 cents; IPHIGENIA, 75 cents 

DEMOSTHENES.—THE FIRST PHILIPPIC AND OL YN THIACS 
I.-I1I. eae tes by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and | 
E. Matheson, M . 75cent 

**4 model of What a school boo ;k should be, The notes are clear and to t 
point,’’—Academy. 

HERODOTUS. Book IX. With Notes by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
LL.D. 75 cents, 


‘An admirable specimen of scholarly editing.’’—Seotsman. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books L.-XII. With Notes, Introduction, and 
Synopsis of Homeric Forms, by W, W. Merry, D.D., Editor of ‘ Aristophanes 


in —o e Plays,’ ‘Selections from Herodotus,’ &c, Fortieth Thousand 
$ 
“Mr. Merry’ s editions have revolutionized the study of Homer throughout the 
country.’’—Oxford Magazine. 


PLATO.—THE APOLOGY. With Notes and Introduction, for the 


use of Schools, by St. George Stock, M.A. 50 cents. 


‘* 4 better edition could not be placed inthe hands of the student,’’—Schoo! 
master, 
PLATO. —MENO. With Introduction and Notes by St. George Stock, 


f.A. 50 cents. 
« Tne introduction, the anatysis of the argument, and the notes, which clea 
away all difficulties, are all that could be destred.’’—Schoolmaster, 


SOPHOCLES. For the use of Schools. By L. C ampbell, * A,, 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A. New and Revised Edition, Two Vols., $2.76 
‘The ideal form of aschool classic. . . . This edition ought to be’ possesse:! 
by all young students of Sophocles, as there is no chance of a wortby rival taking 
the field for several years.’’— Atheneum. 
‘*An excellent school edition,’’--Saturday Review. 
THE PLAYS SEPARATELY, EACH 
CEDIPUS TYRRANUS, 


and 


50 CENTS: 


E: 
PHILOCTETES, _(EDIPUS COLONEUS. ANTIGONE 
AJAX, 2LECTRA, TRACHINLE, 


XENOPHON.—EASY SELECTIONS (for Junior Classes). With Vo- 
eabulary, Notes, &c., by J.S, Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C.S, Jerram, M.A. * 


cents. 
XENOPHON.—SELECTIONS (for Schools), With Notes and Maps 


By J. 8. Phillpotts, B.C.L. 90 cents. 





*,* Macmillan & Co.'s new General Catalogue, embracing also the miscellaneous publications of the Oxford Clarendon Preaa, for which they are th: 
appointed American agents, is now ready, and will be sent free by mail on application. 


MacMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Works for 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
12mo, cloth Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 
No. XTIT. THE STORY OF MEXICO. 


T eachers 
HISTORY. 


By Susan Hale. 


No. XXIV. THE STORY OF PHOENICIA. By Prof. George Rawlinson 
No. XXV. THE STORY OF THE HANSE TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. 
No. XXVI. THE STORY OF RUSSIA. By W. R. Morfill. 


PREVIOUS ISSUEs. 
II—ROME, by Gilman. Ill —THE JEWS, by Hosmer. IV 
zin. Gould. ViI—Norway. by Bovesen, VII—SPAIN, by E. E. 
HUNGARY, by Vambery. ix ARTHAGE, by Churen, X--SARKACENS, by Gilman. Xi—THE 
SPAIN, by Lane- Poole. X{I—THE NORMANS, by Jewett. XLif—PERSLIA, by Benjamin. XIV—ANCIENT 
EGYPT, by Rawlinson. XV—ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE, by Mahaffy. XVl—ASSYRLA, by Ragozin, XVII- 
IRELAND, by Lawless. XVII[—GOTHS, by Bradley. XIX—TURKEY, by Lane Poole. “XX—MEDEA, by Ra 
gozin,g XXI—MEDLAVAL FRANCE, by Masson. XXNIT—HOLLAND, by Rogers, 
Fuil descriptive lists sent on application, 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS. Edited by T. 
Il. TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. $1.50 
ll, LE ROMANTISME FRANCAISE. $1.50. 
ll, LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE AU DIX-SEPTIEME 


French Society in the XVII[th Century in its Relations to the 
bibliography, and notes. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


WORKS ON PRONUNCIATION 
SHOULD I PRONOUNCE ? or, 


Third edition, 16mo, cloth, 21.25. 


I—GREECE, by Harrison. 


CHALDEA, by A as 
V—GERMANY, by Baring { 


and S. Hale. VI 
MOORS IN 


F. Crane. 


Account of 
with int: 


SJECLE. An 


Literature of the Period, oduction, 


By W. H. P. Phyfe. 

I. ‘HOW Art of Correct Pro- 

nunciation, 
THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. 

i6mo, cloth, #125. 

Ill, SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN 
Handbook of Difficulties in English Pronunciation. 
names and words and phrases from foreign languages. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AMERICAN LITERATURE By Charles F. 


rature in Dartmouth College. Octavo, eloth, two vols, $6.00, 
Part I, The Development of American Thought. 
Part Il, (Completing the work) American Poetry and Fiction, 


HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Arranged and edited as an introduction to the study 
Bible, by the Rev, Edward T. Bartlett, D.D., Dean of the 
phia, and the Rev, John P, Peters, Ph.b., Professor of 
P, ©, Divinity School in Philadelphia. 

Part I. Hebrew Story from the Creation to the Exile. 12n 
Part Il. Hebrew — Tales, Poetry, and Prophecy. 
pectus.) $1,50. 
From the Rev. Geo. Ww illiamson Smith, D.D.. Pres. Trinity College \ work of great 
worthy of the scholarly men who have prepared it, and calculated to render much 
student, as well as to the ordinary reader of the Bible.’ 


KNICKERBOCKER 


A Selection of some of the World's Classics, uniquely 


The Principles of the 


Tl. Sused on Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


M/ISPRONOL 
Including an 


cloth, $1.25. 


"NCED. 


larze 


A complete 


unusually number of proper 


loémo, 


1607-1885 Richardson, Professor of Lite 


of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadel 


the Old- Testament Languages and Literature in the 


, red edges, pp. 546, $1.50, 


red edges, pp. 564. See separate pros 


12mo, 
and permanent value, 
assistance to the advanced 


NUGGETS 


and tas tef il uy printed by the Knickerbocker Press, and 


otfered a3 specimens, as Well of artistic typography as of the best literature i2mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 

XV. THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, Trans by Geo. Long eee! oo 
XVI. AZSSOP’S FABLES. Rendered chietly from original sourees. By Kev. Thomas James, WA. th 100 
illustrations by John as 21.25. AVI ANCIENT SPANISH B ALL ADs. Historical and Ron ranth 
franslated, with notes. by J. G. Lockhart. Profusely illustrated 1.50 XVIII. THE W ANI » WISDOM 


nversation Sia) 


itings and ¢ 
—Comme 


OF SYONEY SMITH. A Se lection of the Most Memorable Passases in his W: 
TALES BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE, $1.00, ** Little gems of book: 


(race Ctn 


aking.’ 


NX. AMERICAN WAR BALLADS, 
Ballads and Lyries which were produced during 
ited, with notes, by Geo. Cary Eggleston, With original illustr 

(Full list sent on application.) 


1oteworthy of 


and the Civil War Ed 


A Selection of the more 


the Revolution, the War of 1812, 


tlons. 


NCE. 


A Comprehensive 
rred by John 


WORKS OF REFERE? 
THE POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


of 54 Maps, illustrating Political and rhysi 
Beautifully printed in 32mo, cloth extra, $1; full leather, 3! : 

THE POCKET GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. A Dictionary of General 
phy. Edited by J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S with nine lithographic maps, uni 
form with the Pocket Atlasof the World. Cloth, extra, $1 fuli leather, #1 

THE PRACTICAL POCKET DICT/ONARY, in Four 


By Ignatius Em. Wessely, 4 Vols., S2mo, $4.5 
ELEMENTARY. 
THE NURSERY LESSON BOOK. A Guide for Me thers in Teachi 


By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. Fifty easy lessons, each lesson co ining simple and} 
reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and singing. 75 cts, 
STUDIES IN PRIMARY EDUCATION. By Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D. 


Contents. —The Flower or the Leaf—Experiments in Primary Education—The Place for the St 
guages in a Curriculum of Education. 


and Pot 


Bart hol 


lar Series 


‘al Geography Preps mew, F.R.G.S. 


Geogra 
Large 32mo, 65) pages, 


German, and Italian, 


ng Young Chil 


rogressive instruction tn 


iren 





$1.00. 
idy of Lan 


‘ 


ination and introd n. Ea tional and fad lists sent 


napplication, 


SONS, 


*,* Special terms to teachers for era: 


G. P. PUTNAM'S | 


27 and 29 West treet, New York. 
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Bulletin of New Books 


AL GUST ISSY 


uo. 


ENGLISH ANI] MODERN LANGUAGES 


HANDBOOK OF RHETORICAL ANALYSIS 
John T. Genung of Amherst | xe. $ 
dies in stvle and invention esixcned 
pany the author's Practical } t R 
with notes. questions, and references 

INTRODUCTION TO THR sT ry Fr TH 
OF RORERT BROWNIN be W \ 
Professor of English iu University 
Elo 

GARNETT'’s ELENE, a translation t An AX 
os Bienes udit? Ath ‘ t ‘ 
trumanburh, and Hyrhtwosh, tl N 
Maldon. Ky Prof. James M. Garnett of 
versity of Virginia. ) cents 

INTRODUCTION TO MINI OS MANUAL OF FN 
Prose Literature, reprinted esp ally rc 
qua students 1S cents 

PAGES CHOISIES DES MEMOLRES Uc \ 
Simon, edited and annotated Fre 
A.N. van Daell of the Mass. Ins 
logy i pages t4 cel ! 
consists of three selections from 4 
laine. 





THE BEGINNER'S BOOK IN) GERMAN ‘ 
with humorous pictures v> 
thor of * The Bewinner’s Book tn 
Fspecially designed for tren t 
plan as‘ Phe Beginner's Book in 

THE BEGINNER'S BOOK IN PRENCH ‘ 
Reading Lessons iy Sophie | 
With a vocabulary. 

CYNEWULF'S ELENF, eciited in ¥ \ 


Saxon Poetry bw Prof. Cha sw ‘ 


University of Tennesse 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
PRACTICAL LATIN MPOSTTION, By W 
author of the * Reginuer’s Latin k 


THE BRUTUS OF CICERO 
ellogxg of the University 
and Notes, $1.2 Texta . Pay 
This is the second volume tn thre ¢ gv S « 
Latin authors, 


A LATIN-ENGLISH Pict N 


Hatch €1 





A SCHOOL ILIAD, 
Greek in Yale ¢ 
leather $i 25 

With full intradiuction, ample t e and Sev 
illustrated vocabulary 

The six-bouk edition wil 
$1.60), 

HOMERIC Vi 

rts 


CABULARY y ir Db. S 





7S cents, 

A vowabulary to Une 

illustrations 

THE PROTAG 

eTies of 

f the Robbin ‘ 

th, $1 paper, BS « 
~onts, 

IPHIGENIA AM 
PIDES, edited i 
thors by Prof. Isaac Flage Texta 
Zi.4 paper, $1.1 Tent, pop v0 

THE IRREGULAR VERRS ATTIC ‘ ‘ 
Prof. Addison Hog f the University of Missis- 
Mp F150 

MATH? 

ALGERRAIC ANALYSIS 

siashan. $1.50 

it , ‘ 


rst SiN [ke sKS € the ‘ w 


a 


Qty. 


THE NGQ@ THE TA 


the College 


ANALYTIC 





jae Harvard College. # The 
first edition of this work has idet 
enlarged, ar Somers lin many particulars 
ARITHM+TICAL RE EWS. by J Patterson of 
Lawrenceville School, N.J.. 1 the 
tials of arithmetic c 
NATURAL SCI 
UTLINES OF LESSONS EN BOTANY. Part I: } 


mVenienti 


Seed to Leaf. By Jane H. Newell, Lilustrated 
&) cents . 
4 READER IN BOTANY. Part l.: From Seed to Le 


Ry Jane H. Newell, lLllustrated. 6) cents s 
l.ctions and adaptations from weil known auth 


HISTORY. 


THE LEADING FACTS OF FRENCH HISTORY 
Db. H. Montgomery, author of The Lealing Fact 
in English History,’ ete. #1.12. With fuil black 


and colored maps, tables, et 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPITLY. itv 


7 c. Burt, weer Fellow in the Johns Hopkins 
University. $1.1 

MYERS’ GENERAL “HISTORY, by Pres. P. ¥._N. 

yers, author of the Mediawval and Modern Hi- 

tory Ancient History,ete, A text book for hich 

schools, academies, and seminaries. With full 

colored maps and illustrations. $1.50 Keay 


August 25. 
*,* Coptes will be sent to teachers post paid on receipt 
of the introduction prices given abhore Fuller infor 
mation respecting any of these publications will be given 
on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 





THE. 


The Nation. 


ise nail 1259 
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LEADING SCHOOL BOOKS 


. B. LIPPINCO rr COMPANY 


Worcester’s School Diction- 
aries. 
TIE STANDARD IN SPELLING, PRO- 


nunciation, and Definition. These Dictionaries 
contain more Words than any Others of Similar 
Grade, end are the Latest mg Dictionaries pub- 
lished, he New Academic, Comprehensive, and 
New Schoolare New Books, The Revision has re- 
sulted in the Insertion of all the more Common 
New Words. Reset from New Type, and contain- 
ing New Illustrations. New Plates have been 
employed, 

WORCESTER'S PRIMARY DICTION- 
ary. Profusely Illustrated. 384 pp., 16mo, half 


roan, 48 cents, 
WORCESTER'S NEW SCHOOL Pe -alog 
Pp.. 


tionary. With Numerous Illustrations, 
COMPREHEN.- 


half roan, 80 cents, 
sive Dictionary. pene Illustrated. 688 pp., 


WORCESTER’'S NEW 
12mo, half roan, $1.40 

WORCESTER’S NE W ACADEMIC 
Dictionary. 688 pp., L2mo, half roan, $1.50. 


Sanford’s Series of Analyti- 
cal Arithmetics. 


Mental and Written Arithmetic successfully combiued 
in each book of the series. By Shelton P. San- 
ford, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics In Mercer Unit- 


versity, ‘Georgia. 
hos RY, INTERMEDIATE, 
HIGHER ANALYTICAL, 


‘OMMON SCHOOL, 
es 


HOLLAND TRUST CO., 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


$500,000. - - - SURPLUS, $660,213 


CORRESPONDENTS : 
DE TWENTSCHE BANKVEREENIGING, AMSTERDAM, 
HOLLAN 


For sale by all booksellers. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL, 


B. W, BLYDENSTEIN & CO,, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Allows interest on deposits and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business. 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brooklyn appraised real estate first mortgage, with ti- 
tle guarantee policy as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, and Guardian under wills 
for the fixed statutory charges; also, as registrar, trus- 
tee, transfer and financial agent for States, cities, 
railroads, towns, and other corporations, and for real- 
estate mortg es with coupon bonds in New York, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, coupons, 
and dividends, 

Negotiates State, city, railway, and corporate loans. 


TRUSTEES. 


John D. Vermeule, 
cone Van Voorhis, 

. W. Van Voorhis, 
Gen W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 
Augustus Van Wyck, 

Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Henry W. O. Edye, 
Jotham 


Garret A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C, Van Voorst, 
James B. Van Woert, 
G. Van Nostrand, 
John R. Planten, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, 


Ww Hitiam Remsen, 
W. D. Van Vieck .H 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT 
JOHN D. 
GEO. W. 


President, 
VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO,. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., 
Washington, $17 Market Space, 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HEAT 
(Just saoage). By S. E. Tillman, Professor of Che- 
mistry, U. Military pone my at West Point. 
8vo, iliustratea. cloth, $1.8 


Lippincott’s Popular Series 
of Readers. 


The series consists of five books, substantially bound 
in cloth, and handsomely illustrated, with a supple- 
mentary’ volume rey SIXTH READER) for advanced 
pupils. FIRST aoe 20 cents. SECO READ- 
ER, 33 cents. D READER, 44 cents. NLOURTH 
READ ER, 60 cents. FIFTH READER, 90 cents. 
SIXTH READER (for advanced classes), #1 .00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SPELLING 
Book. Prepared to accompany their well-known 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS, 1lzmo, 160 
pages, bound in boards, 20 cents. 


THE BEGINNER'S READING BOOK. 
By Eben H. Davis, A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Chelsea, Mass. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
30 cents. Teacher’s Edition, 42 cents. 


—_—— 


Cutter’s Physiological Series. 


BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PH YSIOLO- 
gy, and Hygiene. Sy John C, Cutter, B.Sc., M.D. 
12mo, 140 pp., 47 illustrations, 30 cents, 





Sample copies sent, on recetpt of price, 


PH Y- 
A.M., 
200 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, 
siology, and Hygiene. By Calvin Cutter, 
.D. A Revision of the First Book. 12mo, 

pp., 70 Suamcntionn, 50 cents, 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHY- 


siology, and Hygiene. By John C. Cutter, B.Sc., 
M.D. 140 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 


ledge. By Paul Bert, author of * Bert’s First Steps 
in Scientific Know ledge. ’ Translated and Adapt 
ed for American Schools. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, 36 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC 


Knowledge. By Paul Bert. Adapted and Agrempes 
for American Schools by W. H. Greene, M.D. W 
570 Iliustrations, Complete in one 16mo vol. 
pp. 6v0cents. 


SHARPLESS & 


313 5 


PHILIPS’S ASTRONO- 


my. Prepared by Prof. Isaac Sharpless, Se.D., of 
Haverford College, and teorge M. Philips, A.M., 

Principal of State Normal School, West Che ster, 
Pa. Clear Explanations. Freshnes; of Matter: 

Profusely iJlustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


CHAUVENET’S GEOMETRY. A Trea- 

rece Elementary Geometry. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
1.60, 

ABRIDGED EDITION. By W. E. Byerly. Ph.D., 


Hany of Mathematics, Harvard College. 
1,20, 


Pro- 
8vo, 


by the publishers, 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance 
Society 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
7s a simple 
PROMISE TO PAY. 








USIC-ART-ELOCUTION and 
General Cu : ty ese 

open to progressive students. 

wi veneiee valuable information Free, 


ble Positions 
All interested 


iz i 
| 
| 


anaaned Boston, — 


O M E OPA THIC DESCRIPTIVE 
Catalogue Cocke, medicines, etc.) mailed free. 

Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 145 Grand St., New ‘York. Oldest H hic 

Pharmacy, established in 1835, 


by addressi: ng E. 





NE. CATALOGUE of Books in good con- 





dition now onnny. Books purchased. 
W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway. 


ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


‘‘ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 








With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONEITA 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE BEST 
AND MOST AGREEABLE TABLE WATER 
IN THE MARKET. 


PURE, CLEAR, SPARKLING, AND DELICIOUS. 


ONEITA ee Pace 


UTICA, 
J.M. BEL L & CC co. )., 3] 31 Broadway, New York. 


7 WEODORE MUNDORF F, 
cian, Care of the sight. "Srazilian pebbles, eye- 
glasses, opera-glasses, field-glasses, etc. 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House, 


OPTT- 














